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LIHU ROOT at the Court of St. James’s would 

reéstablish a fine tradition—one to which the 
names and accomplishments of Lowell and Choate, 
to go back no further, gave splendid vitality. Eng- 
land has always maintained that our most distin- 
guished representatives were reserved for the 
Court of St. James’s, and it is right that this 
should be so. In spite of the enormous influx to 
this country of other strains, to forget the origin 
of our best democratic institutions, or to fail to 
keep this fact properly stressed would be the 
height of folly. England needs us at this time 
and we need England, and the world needs us both 
in close association. An alliance or an entente is 
not to be thought of, for the simple reason that 
neither could get the backing of Congress. Since 
this is so, it is of the first importance that our 
Ambassador to England should, by dint of strong 
character and fine attainments, so interpret the 
one country to the other that at least a tacit en- 
tente is assured. To what extent Colonel Harvey 
lived up to his great opportunities, there will be 
time to estimate later, but that Mr. Root could add 
lustre to his already brilliant career by accepting 
President Coolidge’s offer, no one can doubt. It 
is reassuring to know that the President fully ap- 
preciates the tremendous importance of this posi- 
tion and is not willing to let politics enter into his 
choice of an incumbent. 


at the Hughes plan as the best bet. Explain- 
ing that he is not anti-French, an assertion 
which everyone must credit, he insists that France 
will get nowhere by going it alone. Germany is 
temporarily disrupted and quite incapable of pro- 
ducing what France is demanding of her. Stinnes, 


M: LLOYD GEORGE keeps plugging away 


it is true, is jockeying for position by attempting 
to effect a close industrial rapprochement with 
Northern France. But what he desires is not an 
understanding with Poincaré, but with French in- 
dustrialists. Can one imagine Poincaré satisfied 
with such an arrangement? It need hardly be 
stated that economics, per se, can never settle this 
great question, especially if it is the economics of 
the two countries mainly concerned. Politics thus 
far has failed, and confusion reigns. Meanwhile 
the hatred toward the French is growing apace in 
Germany, a country which on account of its size 
cannot be kept under indefinitely by the force of 
a nation like France unless it is broken up and its 
productive power is permanently cramped. Now, 
neither Europe nor America wishes Germany to 
be dismembered—unless indeed an independent 
Rhineland can be established—and no one desires 
to see production lessened; for the world needs all 
that Germany can put on the markets. Nor will 
it do at this stage to imagine what might have 
been if England and the United States had whole- 
heartedly backed up the occupation of the Ruhr. 
That possibility is now a thing of the past and it 
is necessary to deal with present emergencies. In 
these circumstances Mr. Lloyd George is right in 
thinking that the Hughes plan still has much to 
offer. He has also implied that if the Chief Execu- 
tive would urge it strongly, he could count upon 
eager espousal in England. Public opinion must, 
of course, be relied upon for assistance, but is there 
any doubt that public opinion, in both England 
and the United States, would strongly assert itself 
if President Coolidge were to say emphatically that 
America, at least in a private capacity, would be 
only too glad to help Germany and France settle 
their differences? ; 
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EAVING out of account the sum due to this 

country from Great Britain, an arrangement 
for which has been made, sixteen foreign nations 
owe the United States something over seven bil- 
lion dollars. Here are the debtor nations, with 
the sum owed by each: 


»' Armenia, $14,263,196.47; Austria, $27,664,065.27; Bel- 
gium, $445,782,734.79; Czecho-Slovakia, $109,423,344.03; 

| Esthonia, $16,788,728.55; France, $38,927,3825,974.84; 

; ‘Greece, $16,125,000; Hungary, $1,989,286.03; Italy, 
$1,973,879,133.76; Latvia, $6,032,478.87; Liberia, $30,- 
168.85; Lithuania, $5,977,953.63; Poland, $181,839,- 
315.95; Rumania, $43,218,878.55; Russia, $237,242,- 
054,27, and Serbia, $60,992,592.12. 


Although this is a tidy sum, we hope that the For- 
eign Debt Commission will show a reasonable atti- 
tude toward these nations. The Commission still 
has a year and a half, according to the limit set by 
Congress, in which to deal with this whole question. 
But it would be highly desirable if settlements were 
reached in the near future in order that Europe 
might know where she stands. The Independent 
has all along urged the cancellation of these debts 
—with some account taken of sums borrowed after 
the termination of the war—as the best means of 
hastening European recovery. Thus France would 
be less obdurate with reference to demands from 
Germany if the huge American debt did not stare 
her in the face. Cancellation, however, appears 
to be out of the question. Congress and many 
sober-minded Americans are utterly opposed to it. 
Such being the case, prompt settlement of the in- 
dividual debts is the next best thing to be desired. 
Only after this has been effected can America with 
good grace suggest to France a compromise in 
the German situation. When one’s purse is at- 
tacked it hurts awfully, but even a purse is bound 
to expand when confronted by inescapable logic. 


PERA bouffe is the latest manifestation in the 

European situation. The most inexperienced 
producer could not have staged a more amateurish 
establishment of a republic than that which has 
just taken place in the Rhineland. How Richard 
Harding Davis would have enjoyed being present, 
having at least one good-looking American on hand 
to serve as his hero! The elements of good fiction 
were there, but as a spectacle of reality it did 
not “register.” All of which means, as we point 
out in following paragraphs, that this is merely a 
first step, which may indeed be followed by a 
fundamental change in the status of Western 


Europe. 


HERE appears to be a more or less widespread 

expectation that the Reich is on the verge of 
disintegration into its separate parts. This is a 
contingency which must be reckoned with and 
which, if it does occur, will completely change the 
complexion of the European problem. Meanwhile, 
the independent negotiations now being conducted 
by the great industrialists of the Ruhr with the 
French Government do not of necessity imply the 
break-up of the Reich. The triangular alignment 
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to which we referred in the last issue of The Inde- 
pendent is becoming daily of greater significance. 
Conservative labor is parleying with radical labor; 
nationalists of many political parties are joining 
forces; and industrialists are rallying to their sup- 
port important elements of commercial and finan- 
cial Germany. Naturally, these last see their 
country’s problem primarily as an ecomonic one, 
and as naturally they are determined to save their 
country in their own way. It is a pardonable and 
yet a very grave mistake to infer that their pres- 
ent negotiations have no underlying patriotic pur- 
pose or that their open disloyalty to the Reich’s 
political government implies disloyalty to the Reich 
itself. They may go so far as to consent to the 
establishment of a separate Rhineland state, cut 
loose from the Reich. They may ally the new state 
with France economically, and even consent to its 
domination by France politically. But they are 
men of long sight, supremely convinced that 
French industry cannot match their industrial 
energy, resourcefulness, and organizing ability. 
Therefore, they are not to be shaken in their be- 
lief that, whatever be the terms France may now 
impose, German industry will eventually control 
not only the entire Rhineland region, but Belgium 
and Northern France as well. 


NCE this control is established—and it must be 

confessed that it lies within the range of the 
probable—it will be these selfsame industrialists 
who will dictate terms to the political governors of 
France. Those terms will reunite the Rhineland 
with Germany and this union will be sanctioned 
by the population. France and Belgium will be 
lucky if Germany’s industrial magnates of the next 
generation do not begin to dream over again the 
dream of their fathers. Should they do so, then 
the economic destiny of all Northwestern Europe 
may be determined politically by Germany. Specu- 
lation? Yes, but justified by all that has hap- 
pened and all that is happening. And should the 
course nf events favor the political philosophy of 
some of the present industrial leaders, we may yet 
behold the breaking-up not only of the Reich, but 
also of great political entities to the west, and the . 
reorganization of Northwestern Europe on an en- 
tirely new principle of state. Perhaps this is the 
only solution of ancient problems. For an econ- 
omic state, industrial in the broadest sense of the 
word, is perhaps the only state that will not be torn 
perpetually by the bitter feuds of the past and 
that can bring peace and well being to those mil- 
lions upon millions who have heretofore been 
obliged to dance as their political pipers piped to 
them. 


EORGE HARVEY in conversation with Will 
Hays—the picture is ingratiating. Even 
though a golf club is ostensibly the subject of their 
talk, everyone knows that golf is as broad as life 
and may easily include politics. In other columns 
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we attempt to demonstrate the growth of the movie 
mind, especially as it concerns the running of the 
government. If we make out our case, then Mr. 
Hays, assuming that he is ambitious politically— 


- not a very rash assumption—was wise indeed in 


allying himself with so popular an industry. If 
it is “effects” which the popular mind craves of 
its Presidents, Mr. Hays can surely be expected to 
deliver the goods. Is it just possible that these two 
golf experts were cudgeling their brains to think 
of just the right person to run in opposition to 
Henry Ford—on whom, as everyone knows, the 
movie mind has long since been beaming? If 
Colonel Harvey had any doubt as to who that per- 
son should be, Mr. Hays could be relied on to tell 
him. Henry Ford vs. Will Hays for President, the 
suggestion is at least piquant. We had thought of 
this as a possibility for 1928, not 1924. But the 
movies move rapidly. 


ILIPINOS—some Filipinos, and not a few edi- 

tors sentimentally inclined—find ‘it easy to 
compose a sad tale of autocratic management in 
our islands to the west. Meanwhile, Secretary 
Weeks has presented some hard-hearted facts. He 
is so cruel as to remind the Filipinos that law is 
law, and that until the present statute is modified 
there can be no question about the rights of the 
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Governor General. If Mr. Harrison chose to hand 
over to them important privileges not sanctioned 
by law, Secretary Weeks feels that General Wood 
should not on that account be embarrassed—law 
is law. The Secretary naturally would not care 
to be interpreted as saying that there is no room 
for the exercise of tact. But tact is something 
which the Governor General must use as he sees 
fit, and if General Wood does not care to follow in 
the footsteps of Mr. Harrison, that is his lookout. 
These are not petty details. They really go to the 
root of the Philippine situation. The Filipinos— 
or at least the group of which Senator Quezon is 
the spokesman—insist that the range of activities 
permitted them by Mr. Harrison gave them a 
chance to prove their right to rule themselves. 
General Wood, so far as he has spoken on the 
matter, has implied that inefficiency and intrigue 
have been the fruits of these privileges. Of abso- 
lute independence there is no thought just now, 
even on the part of the Filipinos. What for the 
present they desire is the opportunity to manage 
their own affairs while having the protection of 
the United States. Some such arrangement will 
come, sooner or later, we trust, but General Wood 
is convinced that the time is not ripe for it, and he 
certainly would not think of recommending it to 
Congress. 


Politics to the Movie Mind 


comes used to slogans, however bizarre. Let 
it be said at once that if Henry Ford had 
been the candidate in an election held last summer 
he probably would have been chosen for the Pres- 
idency. The poll of Collier’s, which was large 
enough to be significant, made that plain. Certain 
wiseacres have declared that it was impossible 
that the people of a democracy should elect as their 
President the richest man in the world. And one 
paper, not long since, showed surprise that Henry 
Ford, who had never given to charities and had 
appeared to be lacking in public spirit, should be 
so much more popular than John D. Rockefeller, 
whose foundations have been established in the 
interest of the people. There was no need for the 
surprise. Ford, in the popular estimation, has 
made his fortune in spite of the fact that all the 
time he has been furnishing the people with rich, 
undreamed-of opportunities. Rockefeller in ac- 
quiring his vast riches brought great hardships 
upon countless individuals, and therefore his pub- 
lic-spirited enterprises in later life count for little. 
So runs the argument in the popular mind. 
It is easy to attribute Henry Ford’s popularity 
to the movie mind which all of us, willy nilly, are 
more or less acquiring. Such are the influences in 


Hennes FORD for President. America be- 


our daily life that a tame President can give little 
satisfaction. By movie, by radio, by the press, the 
seven wonders of the world are brought daily to 
our attention and life has become so high-pitched 
that safety first is not a phrase to conjure with. 
We desire for our leader Mary Pickford or the 
creator of Eskimo Pie or the exploiter of Zev. 
With all the modern facilities of experience at our 
disposal we yearn for someone who can give new 
sensations. And so Henry Ford, as the author of 
the cheapest car in the world in an age when the 
luxury of a car is becoming a prime necessity, is 
looked upon as a great man. The fact that he is 
uneducated is no great detriment, since America 
long ago decided that a person who was foremost 
in his line must be consulted on any new question 
as it arose, from war babies to the Einstein theory. 
It was a bit ridiculous, wasn’t it, when we dis- 
trusted our judgment as to the amount of German 
brutality until the facts about war babies in 
France had been put up to Miss Jane Addams for 
her decision? 

But the movie mind is not wholly responsible 
for the popularity of Henry Ford. To understand 
just what is happening tcday one has to dip into 
the past. Think of the ferment which was at work 
in this country before we entered the World War. 
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Few were quiescent. There were the opposing 
camps of those who wanted us to get into the con- 
flict forthwith and of those who were holding back. 
There followed the American decision to fight, and 
the splendid spirit of codperation, while President 
Wilson shot his pronunciamentos round the world. 
Glimpses were furnished into the most revolution- 
ary changes of politics and society—self-deter- 
mination and the brotherhood of men, for instance. 
Now was it quite likely that Americans after all 
this excitement would settle back into their groove 
without at least retaining a vague recollection of 
a vivid experience? 

The recollection may be vague but it has not 
entirely disappeared. Perhaps it seemed as though 
it had when Harding was elected President by so 
overwhelming a majority. But that was only sem- 
blance. At a time when the world of ideas had 
been turned upside down and when all sorts of 
radical proposals were being set forth, the Amer- 
ican people chose for their President one who could 
be counted upon to thread his way among all the 
schemes and devisings and select those which 
could be espoused without detriment to our 
democracy. If Harding went about his work care- 
fully and slowly, conversations with him divulged 
after his death clearly show that he was steadily 
coming to the larger view of America’s responsi- 
bility in a distracted world. And if he had lived 
The Independent is convinced that he would have 
exerted real leadership in ways which would have 
appealed to the popular imagination. 

Now, with Harding gone, what is the chance of 
this in the two dominant parties? For President 
Coolidge, who may be the Republican nominee in 
1924, it may be said that he has shown exquisite 
taste with reference to all that concerns the dead 
President. He has expressed the desire to carry 
out the latter’s policies. But it will not do to be 
too literal in this matter. He must know what was 
stirring in Harding’s mind and imagination, and 
a sympathetic understanding of these should 
fortify him to strike out boldly. Disgruntled poli- 
ticians are already calling him “Cautious Cal”—a 
description which he in his own interest and in that 
of the Republican Party should not permit to be- 
come saddled on him. Mr. Harding left at least 
hints for strong policies, so that President Coolidge 
is not prevented from undertaking something defi- 
nite without further delay. He cannot be unaware 
of the great volume his voice would gather through- 
out the world if he were to express his conviction 
on some important question. In the meanwhile the 
public in general looks on unimpressed. 

In the Democratic Party there is, popularly 
speaking, no great confidence. In the absence of 
information as to the nominee, one visualizes with- 
out enthusiasm the coming platform. In these cir- 
cumstances is it so strange that the possible can- 
didacy of Henry Ford is creating quite a stir? In 
his line he has certainly caught the popular imagin- 
ation, and the inference is—a movie inference, to 
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be sure—that he would be a real figure as Pres- 
ident. Both the movie mind, of which we all of us 
more or less partake, and the mind freest from it 
want spirited leadership today. Woodrow Wilson 
displayed it, and the people tired of it. But does 
this mean that in these stirring times such leader- 
ship can satisfactorily be held in abeyance? The 
best way to answer that question is to suppose that 
today Abraham Lincoln or Grover Cleveland were 
in the White House. 

If you were a motion-picture producer bent on 
furnishing a glimpse into the future dramatically, 
wouldn’t you, now wouldn’t you, choose Henry Ford 
as your hero? The moral of which is, let Republi- 
can and Democratic aspirants to the coming nom- 
inations begin to show something on which the 
popular imagination can pleasantly dwell. 


The President Tackles 
Prohibition 
O the assembled Governors President Cool- 
idge made certain statements on the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act which invite scru- 
tiny: 
1. They [the executives] cannot be criticized for 
doing their duty. 


2. The main problem arises from those who are 
bent on making money by an illegal traffic in intox- 
icating liquors. If this could be eliminated, the 
rest would be easy. 


3. This is not a political question; it cannot be 
made a political question. 


4. These problems must be taken directly to the 
American people. This government is their gov- 
ernment; these laws are their laws. They have 
formed their government and enacted their laws, 
with all due solemnity, to promote their welfare 
and protect their liberties. They are not a nation 
of inebriates; they are not a people who can be 
charged with being hypocrites. 


5. We can only make progress with these prob- 
lems by their frank and candid consideration. They 
are not going to be decided by prejudice. They are 
not going to be answered as a result of political 
intrigue. They are not going to be determined by 
extremists on either side. 

The first statement sounds just a bit apologetic, 
as though Governors had to be cajoled into per- 
forming their plain duty. The second statement 
puts the cart before the horse. If it were not for 
the great demand for intoxicating liquors, the boot- 
legger would be out of a job. The third and fourth 
statements are most encouraging. For when the 
Republican Administration first undertook to en- 
force the law with a will, it was no secret in inner 
circles that Republicans were badly in need of a 
national issue, and that they hit upon this issue 
as one likely to rally the great Middle West to their 
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standard. The effort was at first regarded as 
purely experimental. At the time The Independent 
expressed regret that so grave a question should 
‘be injected into party politics. It is good to be 


reassured by President Coolidge that the question. 


surmounts party interests and must be thought of 
as one on which the people have given their man- 
date. The concluding sentence of the fifth state- 
ment, in so far as it concerns Prohibition, is not 
quite clear. Here there are no extremists, for the 
law has been written and says explicitly what may 
and may not be done. It leaves no loophole for 
infringement. No executive can be called an ex- 
tremist who endeavors to enforce this law in all 
its clauses. 

We wish that President Coolidge had approached 
the question of enforcement from a different angle. 
As a political philosopher, he knows that no law 
can really be enforced—however great the ma- 
chinery—unless there is strict obedience to the law 
in high places. If executives charged with carry- 
ing out the law are themselves breaking it, can 
one expect the great public to be law-abiding? If 
every Governor who was entertained at the White 
House had said publicly that, as for him, he would 
touch no liquor while this law remained on the 
statute books, the effect on the public would have 
been enormous. The suggestion is not quixotic. 
It goes to the root of the matter, for it is com- 
monly said that Governors and prosecuting attor- 
neys and judges are, in many instances, no less 
guilty than the persons they send to prison for 
breaking this law. 

The question has got to be made a moral issue, 
as indeed it was in many of the States where Pro- 
hibition antedated the amendment. The following 
proposition must be put squarely up to the public 
—drinking is a sin. We shall get nowhere by re- 
garding the Eighteenth Amendment as only an- 
other law. If we mean business by it, it is one of 
the most important laws in our Constitution and 
is to be classed with the amendment which did 
away with slavery. Either drinking is a heinous 
sin, or we have been rather absurd to get the Con- 
stitution all stirred up over a peccadillo. Assum- 
ing, then, that drinking is a heinous sin, and recog- 
nizing the fact that Governors and prosecuting 
attorneys and judges are frequently guilty of it, 
would not a sermon from President Coolidge be 
highly proper? Would it be impertinent for him 
to say, in effect: Those who profess to believe in 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act and who break 
not only the letter but the spirit of that law— 
which by this time had contemplated a bone-dry 
country—are hypocrites? He could add that all 
executives who cannot live up to the spirit of the 
law themselves have no alternative but to resign 
their offices. 

There is not a sincere citizen in this country who 
would not wish to see the Volstead Act made a 
moral issue, whether he actually believes in Prohi- 
bition or not. Roosevelt made the dispute over the 
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Trusts a moral issue, for, said he, there were good 
Trusts and bad Trusts. Surely if Prohibition is 
not, as President Coolidge insists, a political issue, 
then it is not an economic issue, although railroad 
executives like to assert that the absence of liquor 
has increased the efficiency of their roads. That is 
a trivial consideration. Prohibition, if it is any- 
thing, is a great moral issue. That is the sphere 
in which it should be championed by the President 
if he wishes to get anywhere. If through.the lead- 
ership of the President the country can be divided 
into two camps—those who believe that drinking 
is sin and those who hold the contrary view, then 
we shall shortly know where we stand. If the 
President doesn’t believe that drinking is sin, but 
is merely urging the enforcement of the law, be- 
cause it is law, then we can predict for him nothing 
but ignominious failure. 


Government by Default 


YOUNG Harvard graduate just turned 

twenty-one recently refused to produce his 
diploma in order to qualify under the new literacy 
law as a voter in New York’s coming elections. 
Obviously he was literate and obviously he should 
vote. Equally obviously, however, he did not wish 
to take the trouble. 

Such indifference, were it isolated, might pass 
unnoticed. But the registration figures for the 
last few years tell a tale that should make every 
good citizen not only take the trouble to vote, but 
take the trouble to see that others vote with him. 
Democracy, or our interpretation of it, means gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people. 
More would be socialism, less would be oligarchy, 
and we still claim to be convinced democrats. 

As has been pointed out before in these pages, 
the number of enrolled voters who go to the polls 
each year, not only in New York but throughout 
the country, has been gradually growing less and 
less until now it is considerably under fifty per 
cent. of the voting public—such government by 
default has no part, or should have no part, in a 
democracy. Certainly minority decisions are not 
generally associated with republican government. 

This November the people of New York State 
ostensibly vote on constitutional amendments of 
importance to every citizen, and, what is of more 
common appeal, to every citizen’s pocketbook. 
There are some twelve millions of people in the 
State of New York, less than half of whom are 
qualified to vote. When that half is again cut in 
two the number making the decisions for the 
whole is pitifully small. And yet such is the fact. 
Less than fifty per cent. of the voting public are 
to decide whether cities and towns of the State 
shall have home rule, whether the State shall pay 
a soldiers’ bonus involving vast increase in taxa- 
tion, whether the State shall preserve its forest 
lands, whether taxation for public utilities shall be 
adjusted, whether the number of State charitable 
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institutions shall be increased, and what shall be 
the proper pay of certain State employees, and 
who shall be the judges in our criminal courts. 
The legislators have asked for the voice of the 
people on these things, and they are to get the con- 
trolled opinion of a few political machines and the 
wishes of a handful of earnest citizens. 

The tragedy in this situation is too patent to re- 
quire lengthy exposition. Comparative figures 
might conceivably be misleading. Provided a vot- 
ing minority were intelligent, the future might 
safely be left in their hands. But for two obvious 
reasons the fact that a voting public in a democracy 
is a mere minority must one day prove disastrous. 
The first is the opportunity for controlled votes, 
and the second is the fact so graphically illustrated 
of recent years that those who do not vote do not 
feel bound in fact or in conscience by a minority 
decision. 

In commenting on this fall’s meagre registration, 
the newspapers have drawn comfort from the fact 
that the figures are not much worse than those 
of 1919—an off year, and incidentally the first year 
of woman suffrage. This recourse to comparison 
with the lowest available figures is pathetic and 
ominous. It is time those who love democracy as 
instituted in this country do more than play with 
it as atheory. Government by default is far more 
than a catch phrase. 


Practical Americanization 


URING the war and even before the war 
[tex were organized in many parts of our 

country associations the purpose of which 
was to revive the community spirit. In connec- 
tion with these associations, the so-called commun- 
ity-centre movement received a notable impulse. 
Unhappily, most associations of this kind became 
so engrossed in war work that their real purpose 
was obscured. Few of them have outlived the 
peace and most of those that are still in existence 
do not seem to be functioning as they originally 
did. And yet the American people are still pre- 
pared to welcome the community movement and 
to march forward under its banner. As evidence 
of this, it is worth while calling attention to a 
recent revival of the community spirit in one of 
our New England villages. 

Before the war there was organized in the town 
of Kingston, Mass., a so-called patriotic society. 
Its chief aim was to bring the citizens of the town 
into active codperation in public affairs. During 
the war it devoted itself most loyally to war work, 
and when the war was over most of its members 
felt that there was no more reason for its existence. 
However, the seed had been planted, and well 
planted, and sprang up again in the form of a vil- 
lage association. This association is now carry- 
ing on. It has recently done a most remarkable 
piece of community work. 
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Like most country towns, Kingston, Mass., has 
suffered from the heavy automobile traffic of re- 
cent years. It needed a playground for the children 
and young people, and it needed this playground 
badly. Ordinarily the matter would have been 
turned over to the village authorities and the town 
would have been bonded to supply the necessary 
funds. In this case, however, the problem was 
solved differently. 

The Village Association undertook to provide a 
playground. Its committee selected a proper site; 
then interested abutting property owners, so that 
many of them gave the required parcels to the 
town. Title to other parcels was obtained through 
condemnation proceedings by calling a town meet- 
ing. Plans were then prepared by a competent 
member of the society providing for two baseball 
diamonds, numerous tennis-courts, playground for 
the children, a ski-jump, and other winter sports. 
But instead of letting out the contract for the 
grading and other necessary work, the members of 
the Village Association undertook to do the work 
themselves and to interest all able-bodied men in 
town to participate in the actual work. Ground 
was broken in May; in September the playground 
was dedicated, and is today the product of the com- 
mon labor of several hundred citizens of every 
walk in life. In addition, it has involved the town 
itself in no expense. Voluntary contributions cov- 
ered the cost of material and upward of 3,000 vol- 
untary labor hours turned the trick. 

There is no more hopeful sight for an American 
interested in the great problems of Americani- 
zation than this body of villagers, a large per cent. 
of whom were born in foreign parts, and the major- 
ity of whom are probably the offspring of foreign- 
born parents. There is no more hopeful sight than 
that of factory operatives working side by side 
with employers and stockholders, all feeling the in- 
spiration of a bit of work done in common in the 
interest of their community. 

Is it not an example worthy of emulation? Is 
not the “Kingston idea” a significant manifestation 
of genuine Americanism? 


HEN the world appears to be going to the 

dogs, some old standby, long since dead, can 
generally be relied upon to set it right. This time 
it is Shakespeare. It is refreshing to read about 
the excitement created in England by the discovery 
in the British Museum of 147 lines of manuscript 
which certain critics ascribe to the great master 
of them all. If they are right, Shakespeare wrote 
these as an additional scene in a play on the life 
of Sir Thomas More, composed by Shakespeare’s 
contemporary, Anthony Munday. The intrinsic 
value of these lines, whatever it may be, is not the 
point. The point is that when Shakespeare lifts 
his head the world is still impressed—a fact which 
indicates that standards of great excellence have 
not faded from people’s minds by a long shot. 
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John Morley 


A Personal Interpretation 
By Charles Franklin Thwing 
President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


home known as Skibo, John Morley said to me: 

“Fifty years ago I came up to London from Ox- 
ford to make my way.” Of course the reply made to 
him, who was then Secretary for India, was obvious. 
It may be remembered that, 
as early as the year 1867, 
John Stuart Mill gave a 
letter to John Morley, in- 
troducing him to Mr. Em- 
erson, and describing him 
as “of great capacity and 
promise and one of our best 
and most rising periodical 
writers on serious sub- 
jects.” Yes, he had made 
his way. He had made his 
way in a half-century which 
was replete with great men, 
and men whose names are 
sufficient to dissipate or 
dispel our current cynicism 
about the commonplace per- 
sonalities and meaningless 
properties of the Victorian 
Age. For it was the age 
of Palmerston, Cobden, 
Brougham, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, John Henry New- 
man, Grote, Ruskin, George 
Eliot, Florence Nightingale, Browning, Tennyson, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Kelvin, and John 
Stuart Mill. 

Among these and other men and women, Morley had 
great friendships. Of these he made free to others 
certain interpretations which are to me still fresh. Con- 
cerning Gladstone he spoke more freely than of any 
other. To an opinion expressed that it was the many- 
sidedness of Gladstone’s mind that caused the current 
opinion of his duplicity, he gave assent. For most men, 
it is agreed, are able to possess only one mind or a 
single interest. When a leader emerges who has sev- 
eral interests, political, literary, theological, scholastic, 
the inference is almost inevitable that he is guilty of 
a sort of intellectual or moral legerdemain. Morley’s 
loyalty to his political chief was evident. But it was 
also evident that the old and long association had 
brought weariness to his soul from which the decade 
since Mr. Gladstone’s death had not given full relief. 
Of an evening, the phonograph was grinding out its 
songs and speeches. The head of the house, Mr. Car- 
negie, remarked, “Would it not be good if we had had 
the phonograph in the days of Mr. Gladstone and could 
have preserved his voice for our present hearing?” John 
Morley replied, with a wearisome sigh, “I heard Mr. 
Gladstone’s voice all I wanted to!”’ He once said to me 
that Mr. Gladstone left no fewer than three hundred 
thousand distinct pieces of paper, some of large, some 
of small, content, some of great significance, some of no 


QO: a day in the late summer of 1909, in a Scottish 





John Morley 


meaning. “But I had to examine each one, and,” he 
added, “it almost killed me!” 

With George Eliot his relations were close. Once 
she made a remark concerning the improvement in his 
“mental disposition.” Of her he also spoke freely. He 
said, “Some of us thought 
that Mr. Lewes was a coun- 
terpart of Tito in ‘Ro- 
mula’!” “It isn’t possible,” 
I replied, “for George Eliot 
is always praising Mr. 
Lewes as the inspiration of 
her writing and the com- 
fort of her life, and Tito 
was a nasty wretch!” His 
only reply was, “They were 
all a strange gang.” 

On an occasion I ven- 
tured a remark that we in 
America had always won- 
dered why his friend Gold- 
win Smith came over to 
America. For the friend- 
ship began early, and in 
the Oxford days Smith was, 
as he afterwards said, “a 
shining light to all of us 
young Liberals.” His an- 
swer was, “We in England, 
too, have always ques- 
tioned.” The questions have, of course, been somewhat 
answered by the biographic or autobiographic notes and 
letters published in these last years. 


But his judgment concerning his feeling of friend- 
ship for his master in philosophy was perhaps deeper 
than for any other friend. In the philosophic, Mill meant 
to Morley what Gladstone meant in the political field. 
His friendship is indicated in many parts of his writing. 
I now content myself with a single quotation. In the 
Essay on Mill, written in 1906, he says: 





In the later years, when he had travelled over the smooth 
places of a man’s life and the rough places, his younger 
friends never heard a word fall from him that did not 
encourage and direct; and nobody that ever lived enjoyed 
more of that highest of pleasures, the pointing the right path 
for new wayfarers, urging them to walk init. “Montesquieu 
must die,” exclaimed old Bentham, in a rare mood of 
rhapsody ; “he must die as his great countryman, Descartes, 
had died before him: he must wither as the blade withers 
when the corn is ripe; he must die, but let tears of gratitude 
and admiration bedew his grave.” So the pilgrim may feel 
today, as he stands by that mournful grave at windy 
Avignon, city of sombre history and forlorn memories, 
where Mill’s remains were laid a generation ago this month 
[May, 1873]. Measure the permanence of his contribution 
to thought or social action as we will, he will long deserve 
to be commemorated as the personification of some of the 
noblest and most fruitful qualities within the reach and 
compass of mankind. 


As he associated with friends, his bearing was dis- 
tinguished by quietness and repose in manner. He had 
little of the vivacity of Bryce. His conversation teemed 
less with allusions to men, measures, things, and experi- 
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ences than Bryce’s. He had not traveled into all parts, 
as had the interpreter of “Modern Democracies,” of Ice- 
land and of South America. His words had less sparkle, 
but possibly more weight, than Bryce’s speech. They 
lacked the swiftness that belong to Dicey. The relative 
fewness of his words added to their impressiveness. 
Utterly free from ostentation, he gave a certain im- 
pression of great reserve, both in manner and in re- 
source. For some years before his death, Mr. Carnegie 
was engaged in writing sketches of his friends. “I can 
understand S —— and M ——,” he once remarked, “but 
I don’t know what to say about Morley!” If I may ven- 
ture the phrase, there was in Morley a sort of honest 
diffidence and subtlety. The charm of an hour with him 
touched deepest things, and, as the hour lengthened, the 
freedom of conversation and the intimacies of relation 
increased. He was one with all and all were one with 
him. In taste, he seemed to be an aristocrat, in prin- 
ciples he was thoroughly democratic. 

Prophecy is beset with grievous perils. Rash is he 
who assigns seats on Olympus. Yet I do venture to 
say that, in the calendar of great men of the last two 
score of years of the nineteenth and the first score of 
years of the twentieth century, John Morley will hold 
a high place. This place will be given to him on at least 
two grounds, the political and the literary. Of the polit- 
ical I do not write. But the literary is more important; 
‘and in the literary element of his greatness there are 
manifest at least two prevailing characteristics, as they 
are also fundamental in his political career. 

The first characteristic which I name lies in his 
thoughtful reasonableness or reasonable thoughtfulness. 
Perhaps the adjective in each phrase is unnecessary. 
The noun can stand alone. Or perhaps the noun is un- 


necessary. The adjective can easily be converted into 


a noun. To Mill, Gladstone applied the phrase “the 
saint of rationalism.” The phrase also belongs to Mill’s 
disciple. The rationalism was quiet in tone and atmos- 
phere, logical] in relationship, conscious of its limita- 
tions, recognizing its beginning in a fallible brain, and 
its necessary conclusions. Morley appreciated the inev- 
itableness of the logical categories, and never more than 
when, as he says, he had listened for an hour to the 
“thunderings” of Carlyle. His mind was the Oxford 
type, calm, dignified, restrained. It might be called a 
form and substance of the Greek mind, rather Aristo- 
telian than Platonic. In many respects he was the Vol- 
taire of English letters and thought. In a few places 
his style and method are volcanic. But the volcano is 
covered over with snow-cold reasonableness. The habit 
of mind, as mind, was dominant. He was Oxford at 
its best. He unites in many respects Mark Pattison 
and Jowett. 

The other prevailing element was his sense of justice. 
Like his master, he was the incarnation of fairness. He 
well embodied the French word of justesse. His polit- 
ical and literary antagonists —and of course he had 
them—he sought to understand, knowing that to under- 
stand one’s antagonists is a primary duty. As Algernon 
Cecil said of him fifteen years ago: “Not the least of 
Lord Morley’s accomplishments is that he is at pains 
to appreciate his opponents’ point of view and at the 
farthest possible remove from those who scoff without 
understanding.” Believing in intellectual demonstra- 
tion, he wanted his demonstration to be made according 
to rigorous laws. Believing thought is a method or force 
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in humanity’s regeneration, he desired that thought to 
be sincere, its expression honest, and its mood orderly 
and scientific. He was a stoic as he faced life, without 
stoicism and with more than the stoic’s honesty. His 
conduct in various affairs reminds one of Mill’s remark, 
“If to hell I must go for doing right, then to hell I will 
go!” 

Morley divides historians into three classes, annal- 
ists, statesmen, philosophers. Morley, as historian and 
biographer, belongs not at all to the first class, some- 
what to the second, and most to the third. He was a 
philosopher for and through justice. His interpreta- 
tions are based on justice, so far as reason can compre- 
hend and so. far .as;.reason can rise to applications of 
intellectual and moral:sympathy. It has always seemed 
to me to be striking evidence of his justice that, in in- 
terpreting Mr. Gladstone’s religious characteristics and 
loyalty and devotion to the English Church, he never by 


-inference or expressed eeniene seemed to give any 


intimation ‘of his own religiaus beliefs or unbeliefs. Yet, 
be it. added, the interpretation is ever uniquely sym- 
pathetic::’ He ‘believes’ in} the moralities of things and 
of men,‘ and he ‘recognizes that the orderliness of the 
universe is founded on the principle of justice. His 
calmness reminds. one of Lucretius, as he views the 
operation or codperation of atomic forces, either ma- 
terial or human. I was once the willing, and unwilling, 
auditor of a debate, almost a dispute, between Lord 
Morley and a friend. The friend was saying that the 
English people were deteriorating. Lord Morley was 
declaring that their condition was, at present, as fine 


_as at any time in history. At last the friend left the 


room in rather high dudgeon. Lord Morley, turning to 
me, said: “In every chamber of every country house, 
there ought to be put two books, one a copy of the four 
Gospels, the other a reprint of Mill’s chapter on 
‘Fallacy.’ ” 

He once astounded me by saying, as I am sure the 
remark will surprise every reader, that the executors of 
Disraeli asked him to write Disraeli’s official “Life.” 
At once, I asked the biographer of Gladstone, “Why 


‘didn’t you do it, Lord Morley?” His reply was, “I think 


the result would not have been artistic.” I have always 
questioned, and perhaps the reader will also question, 
what he meant by the epithet. My own interpretation 
is that he felt he could not put into such writing his 
moral earnestness. Artistic results arise from the moral- 
ities, as well as from the intellectualities. Does literary 
history offer clearer evidence of intellectual justice or 
ethical honesty? At the time, the first volume of Dis- 
raeli’s “Life” had been published, and he spoke well of 
it. He also once remarked that the French write better 
biographies than the English. Possibly he might have 
been willing to add that the English write better biog- 
raphies than the Americans. 

In his great book, though few in pages, on Burke, he 
says that Burke’s life was rich and austere. Such was 
the life of Morley. It was rich in its forces, materials, 
opportunities, achievements. It was austere in its devo- 
tion to justice, to honesty, and to the virtues. Without 
denying or affirming the divine origin of Christianity, 
he yet accepted the reality of its truths, and sought to 
follow the commandment of love and service which its 
Founder taught and embodied. He was the apostle of 
the humanities — among which justice is chief — to 
humanity. 
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Economic Ills and Government Cures 
By Fabian Franklin 


minds of the people of New York City. A com- 

mission charged with the duty of reporting to the 
coming Legislature whether the housing emergency per- 
sists is hearing statements and appeals on both sides of 
the question. Tenants’.organizations are picturing to 
the commission the horrors of the housing shortage; ex- 
perts testifying for the landlord side assert that there 
really is no shortage—that living accommodations have 
increased in quantity more than the population has in- 
creased in numbers since the pre-war days. 

It is a tough problem that confronts New York; all 
the tougher because it is a problem not peculiar to that 
city, but one that has baffled the efforts of British 
statesmen no less than those of New York legislators 
and aldermen. In New York, two things have been done 
to meet the situation. One is the enactment of the 
emergency rent laws, which greatly restrict the power of 
a landlord to raise the rent of tenants in possession. 
The other is the granting of exemption from taxation 
for a series of years on new buildings for dwelling pur- 
poses. The rent-restriction measures were passed 
promptly under general popular pressure; the tax-ex- 
emption measure was much slower to get adopted. 


[ini emergency rent laws are again agitating the 


Housing Emergency Measures 


OW, while both of these measures are intended, 

broadly speaking, for the same purpose—the relief 
of tenants from high rents—it is manifest that they 
actually affect the fundamentals of the housing situation 
in diametrically opposite ways. The rent-restriction 
laws undoubtedly afford temporary relief to the tenants 
immediately affected; but, so far from tending to put 
an end to the general shortage of accommodation they 
tend to prolong the continuance of that shortage. The 
tax-exemption laws, on the other hand, give no assurance 
of immediate low rents, but they tend to cause an in- 
crease in the supply of housing, and thus to bring the 
shortage of accommodations to a close. ’ 

And yet it is quite exceptional, in the current discus- 
sion of the subject, for this contrast between the char- 
acter of the two kinds of laws to be recognized. Thus 
in a leading editorial in one of the principal New York 
newspapers, it is regretfully pointed out that “the 
emergency legislation of three years ago’’—the rent- 
restriction laws—“and the remission of taxes on new 
buildings” have not “come anywhere near affording 
relief on the scale to-day actually required in New York 
City.” But it seems to occur to hardly anybody to inquire 
whether the rent-restriction laws have not done the 
opposite of “affording relief on the scale actually re- 
quired”: whether they have not secured temporary relief 
to certain tenants—a very large and important body, 
to be sure—at the cost of disastrous interference with 
the one great source of permanent and general relief, 
the building of new houses under the stimulus of un- 
restricted opportunity for private gain. 


The Doctrine of Laissez Faire 
ORTY or fifty years ago, it was the fashion to lay 
down the doctrine that in any economic matter the 
best thing that could be done was to leave it alone; that 


any interference with the natural course of economic 
affairs was sure to do more harm than good; and, in a 
general way, that economic evils will cure themselves if 
you only keep hands off. This doctrine of laissez faire 
was often represented as a cardinal principle of political 
economy. But in reality the most that could be said for 
it was that some political economists believed it to be 
a practical maxim of almost universal validity; no 
authoritative economist sponsored it as a scientific 
principle. It was the popular writers, and speakers, 
and “practical men,” who had little knowledge of polit- 
ical economy, that were chiefly responsible for the spread 
of laissez faire as an absolute dogma; but whether as 
absolute dogma or in the more reasonable form of a 
practical maxim with an overwhelming presumption in 
its favor, it did have a wide sway over men’s minds for 
many decades. 

The dogma of laissez faire has fallen into deserved 
discredit; and the present generation finds it difficult to 
understand how it ever could have obtained the hold it 
had, only a few decades ago, upon the minds of men. 
Yet it would be a great mistake to imagine that the 
thing was a sheer delusion, or that it was a theory 
simply inspired by self-interest or arising merely out 
of doctrinaire blindness. The fact is that political 
economy had shown that in a great many instances of 
government interference, the interference not only did 
not produce the results desired but actually aggravated 
the evils it sought to cure; and that the unhampered 
play of economic forces did bring about an adjustment 
better for all concerned than government regulation 
could effect. The proper conclusion from all this was 
not that government must keep its hands off every- 
thing economic, but that before sanctioning government 
interference we should consider thoroughly the natural 
action of the economic forces concerned and assent to 
the interference only if a clear case could be made out 
for it as more desirable than non-interference. Un- 
fortunately, in discarding laissez faire as a dogma, we 
have lost sight of what was sound as well as of what was 
unsound in the attitude that stood behind it. The 
soundness of that attitude lay in its recognition of the 
potency of economic forces. Under the sway of the 
laissez faire dogma, government interference was, in- 
deed, opposed in many cases in which we now see that 
such interference was fully warranted—particularly in 
such matters as child labor, regulation of factory con- 
ditions, etc. The potency of economic forces to correct 
evils of this nature was greatly overestimated fifty and 
eighty years ago. But now we have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and are ready to welcome a law-made solution 
of economic troubles without taking into serious account 
even those economic forces which are most obvious, and 
most obviously powerful. 


Opposite Effects of Two Measures 


N the case of the New York rent-restriction laws, 
these obvious and obviously powerful forces are of 
two separate and distinct kinds; one operating on the 
building of houses, the other on their tenancy. The de- 
gree in which the rent-restriction laws hamper the build- 
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ing of houses, there is no possible method of measuring; 
for they do not ‘influénce the returns on any particular 
venture, since, not applying to new tenants, they do not 
apply to new heuses. But the mere fact that the owning 
and renting of houses is taken out of the category of 
free and unregulated bargaining must inevitably make 
hundreds of persons hesitate to venture into that field 
of enterprise. A house is a long-term investment; the 
man going into house-owning as a business knows that 
he is taking all kinds of chances. He wants to be sure 
that when there is a chance to get big returns the law 
will not cut them off; for he is quite sure that when the 
returns are slim the law will not—indeed can not—add 
a penny to them. It requires but a little imagination to 
see how different would have been the temper of building 
enterprise during these past four years if, instead of 
law forbidding, and public opinion frowning upon, the 
taking of high rents, the chance for high rents had been 
emphasized as a golden opportunity which enterprising 
builders were welcome to exploit to the full. 

But a not less important factor in the case has been 
the effect of the rent-restriction laws on the tenancy of 
the New York apartment houses. The income of the vast 
majority of families, as measured in dollars, has been 
greatly increased since pre-war days. There are doubt- 
less several hundred thousand wage-earners whose 
money wages are now from two to three times as great 
as they were before the war. Rents were slow to rise; 
it was not until some time after the close of the war that 
they rose materially above pre-war figures. In the 
meanwhile, presumably scores of thousands, probably 
hundreds of thousands, of people availed themselves of 
their increased money income to occupy more com- 
fortable and more roomy quarters; and it may be set 
down as fairly certain that a very important factor 
in the shortage of accommodations for the poorest 
people is due to the increased accommodation enjoyed 
by those who are better off—not merely the rich, but the 
well-paid workingmen and their families. Be this as it 
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may, it is certain that the rent-restriction laws which 
protect tenants in possession enable multitudes of fam- 
ilies to continue to occupy desirable quarters which, in 
the absence of those laws, they would have to abandon 


“for less roomy ones. In other words the laws which pro- 


tect tenants in possession not only fail to help those who 
have to seek new quarters, but actually and very materi- 
ally increase the shortage with which these unfortu- 
nates have to contend. 


Evils of Interference Overlooked 

OW it does not:follow that on the whole the -rent- 

restriction laws have done more harm than good; 
that is a complex question which I am not undertaking to 
settle, though my own opinion is that they have. My 
point is only that here are great and obvious effects of 
government interference with the unhampered working 
of economic forces, effects which clearly aggravate the 
very trouble with which that interference is meant to 
cope; and yet that we have fallen so far away from the 
habit of scrutinizing questions of government inter- 
ference from the laissez faire standpoint that hardly 
any attention is given to these cardinal factors in the sit- 
uation. And I am inclined to think that much the same 
thing is true of the unemployment situation in England. 
Here we have, month after month, year after year, an 
enormous mass of unemployment—about a million and 
a quarter reported by the Trade Unions even now—and 
nobody seems to inquire into the question whether the 
unemployment insurance laws and minimum wage laws 
have anything to do with the matter or not. Like the 
rent-restriction laws, they make the immediate situation 
easier to endure for great numbers of people; but do 
they not interfere with the natural process of adjust- 
ment by which that situation might be brought to a 
close? Whatever the answer, the question is at least 
worth asking, and worth giving serious attention to; 
yet one may read a hundred discussions of the unem- 
ployment problem in England without finding so much 
as a reference to this possibility. 


Basic Principles of Liberty 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


there must be a re-clarification of popular thinking 

about liberty. In the course of our experimenting 
with the possibilities of democratic paternalism and the 
transfer of able-bodied men from productive industry 
to the public payroll, ideas have become muddled. It 
is desirable that we should have discussion of princi- 
ples and policies. By way of presenting a few definite 
propositions for consideration I offer the following 
statement of certain basic principles of liberty: 


I liberalism is to revive in America and elsewhere, 


1. In republics and democracies laws should be pro- 
posed, urged, and voted for only by citizens who hon- 


orably expect to obey them. 

2. In republics and democracies laws can be enforced 
against the disobedient only by majorities that are 
themselves law-abiding. 

3. In republics and democracies the vital moral inter- 
ests of mankind are best safeguarded and furthered if, 
in the main and as far as possible, they are controlled 


and regulated by private conscience and public opinion 
rather than by legislative bodies and administrative 
agents. 

4. In republics and democracies law and government 
are created and must be sustained by the initiative and 
responsibility of individual citizens, and these cannot 
exist apart from individual liberty. 

5. In republics and democracies, therefore, individual 
liberty should be curtailed only as far as public safety 
and public order clearly, and beyond reasonable doubt, 
require. 

The last of these propositions is the acid test of liber- 
alism. Millions of excellent men and women believe that 
the liberty of an individual who has not been guilty of 
harmful negligence, or of any trespass, or of violence, 
may expediently be curtailed in his own interest, or to 
promote one or another good cause. These people may 
be our best minds, but they are not liberals. They are 
authoritarians, paternalists, or socialists, and should 
not object to being so described. 
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Are the Churches Losing Their Hold? 


By H. Adye Prichard 


Honorary Canon of the Cathedral 


loses its hold it is for one of two reasons—either 

because it was tied so loosely that it slipped, or 
because it was strained so vigorously that it snapped. 
In either case there is the possibility of shipwreck and 
disaster. 

The Christian Church has never shown any protrac- 
ted genius in holding a middle course. In the very 
early ages, with a Master who was first a human being 
and but parenthetically a legalist, with an Apostolic 
leader who found it most salutary in his leadership to 
be all things to all men, with disciples who saw the 
necessity for construing religion in terms of life and 
not life in terms of religion, the Church gained and held 
its converts even among the thunderbolts of the dis- 
pleasure of imperial Rome. But the precise degree of 
tension was always fluctuating. Queen Mary, John Cal- 
vin, and George Fox with his friendly Society of Quak- 
ers, were too severe; the successors of St. Augustine 
in the cathedral chair of Canterbury were from time to 
time too lax, so that the episcopal incumbents of Eng- 
land were amazed to find, on their attention being drawn 
to the matter, that the baptismal fonts in many parish 
churches had been removed to the rectory gardens to 
serve as flower pots, and that in the year 1800, for in- 
stance, in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London there were but 
six communicants at the only service on Easter Day. 

The tide has ebbed and flowed. Sometimes Church 
attendance and Church enthusiasm has been stimulated 
by rigor and discipline and the control of fear until it 
affected a majority of the population; at other times 
religion has been made an easy and optional diversion 
and people were attracted to it not so much for what it 
was as for what it was not, with a corresponding de- 
crease in spiritual power. Every age has had its own 
mark and method. And the only undoubted fact that 
arises clear-cut from the chaos is that no manner of 
handling or mishandling has ever managed to kill the 
Church entirely—not an unremarkable thing. It has 
always lived, and it always will live, until men, with 
some flash of inspired genius, see its truth and beauty, 
and so present them to the imagination of the world 
that it will thenceforth cease merely to live—and will 
rise in its majesty to reign. 

Today? It would be hard to describe exactly what is 
the situation today, for the Christian Church is revealed 
before us in so many diverse and conflicting forms. The 
statistics of church attendance in Maine can give no 
indication of the reality of church interest in California, 
and the increased offerings of the Lutherans tell us 
nothing about the spiritual generosity of the Baptists. 
Each man can speak only from his own experience, and 
from the information gleaned from trustworthy sources. 
And there are as many views as there are speakers. 

People, on the whole, seem to be suspicious of the 
Church. They are too reverent to regard it as a social 

or charitable or philanthropic organization—aspects of 
life which unfortunately are altogether too prominently 
displayed in the programmes of the churches—and they 
are too lazy and self-conscious to make the effort to 


I the rope that moors a boat to the end of a wharf 


of St. John the Divine, New York 


discover whether there is a clear river of spiritual force 
underlying these apparent bubbles. They are divided 
in their minds as to whether they are asked to cast in 
their lot with another vast experiment in social service 
or whether they are really approaching a sanctuary of 
monastic religion, other-worldly and unlivable, 

The answer to the question whether the churches are 
losing their hold resolves itself, perhaps unfortunately, 
into an issue of methods and personalities. There is no 
indication that the Christian religion is losing its hold, 
in those places where the Christian religion has ever 
been tried. Men and women seek for spiritual truth 
and comfort today with the eagerness of a hunger which 
before has found no known parallel. Which explains 
the zealous curiosity with which they flock after the 
professors and exponents of every cult and philosophy, 
new and old. But the churches do not always satisfy 
their spiritual hunger. They are not always the homes 
of the Christian religion, in that pure and practical form 
which commends itself to the choice of every reason- 
able man. Where the individual church is preaching and 
practising Christianity, there there is no loosening in its 
hold. Where it is given over to popular philanthropy, 
or easy-going social morality, or prayers that patronize 
the Creator, or insincere devetiona] gymnastics, or the 
rigor of an ascetic discipline, or the fad of a fanatic, or 
the pomp of a wind-bag, or the philosophy of a recre- 
ated pagan—or God knows what vagary of the human 
mind—there there is a passing enthusiasm, and a per- 
manent void. It is the same in the other walks of life 
outside the churches. 

Statistically the answer to our question is an em- 
phatic No. The Federal Council of the Church of Christ 
in America reported on March 31, 1923, that their affil- 
iated churches had gained more members in 1922 than 
during any year in their history. The total gain was 
1,220,428 members, an increase of approximately 50 
per cent. over the average growth of the preceding five 
years. The constituency of the churches, which is de- 
fined as “baptized persons, adherents, and those who in 
the supreme test of life and death turn to a commu- 
nion,” is estimated at 98,878,367. 

No: when the churches are content to preach the 
Gospel of Christ, freed from trappings and perversities, 
but substantiated by a reasonable creed and enforced 
by a kindly discipline, there is no loosening of the rope 
that binds the individual soul to the firm protection of 
its God. And there are churches in plenty where this 
is done, and the doors are worn away by the constant 
passage of the worshipers. And if the churches are not 
preaching the Gospel of Christ, they are not churches 
any longer, but spiritual pest-houses; and men and 
women come to shun them as frantically as they shun 
a charnel pit. As they should. It is true in religion, 
as it is true in government, that one cannot fool all the 
people all the time. 

But religion is not folly, and the churches are not 
created for vaudeville. Therefore we know that the 
churches cannot by any possibility fail permanently to 
keep their hold. 
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Student Scholarships as Community Projects 
By Helen Rand 


versity because he has no money, I cannot help 

wondering why there isn’t someone at home who 
cares enough for educational progress to help him along 
and I wonder why the community itself does not feel 
responsible. 

The best students do have to leave often. Just re- 
cently one of the men who ranked among the highest 
ten out of two thousand freshmen according to prelim- 
inary examinations went back home without finishing 
the first semester. There was a large farm family and 
a worker and even a little money could not be spared. 
He was washing dishes at a fraternity house for his 
board and doing something else for his room, and he 
was on the list for odd jobs to pay for the other things. 
With all this he was keeping at the top in the 
classroom. 

The day college opened, confused as everything was, 
1 noticed him, remembered his name and what he said. 
The next day I watched for him and he was good to 
look at. He is an attractive fellow and his clothes look 
right somehow; they seem to do credit to him. He is 
the kind who could wear farm clothes to class and seem 
the most dignified man there. There was a personality, 
too, gleaming out in his written work. Other teachers 
were interested in him, and helped find the best avail- 
able work, but it was impossible to get along without 
some help from home. 

The impulse came to me to get on the train and to 
get off where he got off and then to walk up and down 
the roads asking those who ought to care, to help. In 
so doing they would be giving where the returns would 
be an hundred fold. Surely I could find some individual 
or some organization that would be glad to give ten 
times the needed money. They would give it for the 
lights on a community Christmas tree; why not for the 
light of a boy’s life? 

Naturally I did not obey that impulse but it was an 
inspiration in that it showed that what I wanted is 
what will eventually come. As communities progress 
along the paths of their evolutions, they will realize 
their responsibility toward their students and will not 
need anyone to tell them about it. 

“Why don’t communities send their children to col- 
lege?” I asked Mr. Parker, the State Extension Leader 
for Massachusetts; “couldn’t they do it just as they do 
their other projects?” 

“There is no reason why they could not do it,” he 
said. “In nearly every place there are meetings once 
or twice a year to discuss future projects, and the sub- 
ject could be brought up then.” 

“It would probably be best to follow the lead of the 
Grange,” he went on. “The Granges have made most 
progress along this line. Just last week our North 
Amherst Grange gave $18 to the State Grange Educa- 
tional Aid Fund. Every other organized Grange in the 
State will give from $15 to $18. That is not much 
divided among all the members and it means an educa- 
tion for some who could not have it otherwise.” 

This fund is aiding 150 to 160 students now in col- 


y vers time a worthwhile student leaves our uni- 


leges in Massachusetts. Mrs. George L. Waterman of 
Pittsfield is secretary and treasurer of the fund. Stu- 
dents who want to borrow money are recommended by 
Grangers, but to receive it they need not be members 
themselves of the Grange. So it works as a project 
in one State. Since it is not a national project, in the 
small number of other States that carry it on, the pro- 
visions may differ. 

In order to insure permanence for such a scholarship, 
if it were a community project, Mr. Parker continued, 
it would be best to have a fund the income of which 
would be used. Of course there could be a special sum 
of money collected on short notice to send a boy off to 
college just as money is collected to send off community 
firecrackers, but a trusteeship would be of more stable 
worth. It would not be at all impossible to work it out 
either. 

For instance, suppose for the sake of the idea, that 
Hardwick, Massachusetts, decided to send boys or girls 
to college. There is already an endowment fund there, 
left to the town by Mr. Calvin Page. His wish was to 
establish and finance a yearly agricultural fair which 
would be the culmination of practical farm instruction 
with demonstration lots and all the rest. The Smith 
Lever work supplants his will now. There were trus- 
tees appointed who chose an agent for the fund; so 
that it is carefully administered, and by taking the 
proper actions the income could, if the people so wished, 
be applied on a community educational fund. This 
merely illustrates an ideal way in which the thing might 


be managed. 

Other communities may find themselves endowed; it 
is really the thing to have happen to one. If a wealthy 
family—and every community, they say, has its wealthy 
family—does not leave the money, there are ways of 
raising it. Perhaps the zeal for education which 
leavened New England in the earlier days will rise up 
again and walk the streets and country roads—or ride 
in an automobile or airplane—through this broad land 
of ours and call the pennies out of everybody’s pockets 
to send the best boys off to college. 

I asked a student at the University of Illinois why 
he had come to college. He said in order that he might 
be a better citizen. He lived in a small town and had 
worked hard for its higher interests. He realized the 
need for enlightened leadership, and so with his small 
savings he came to the university, where he worked 
for his board and room the first semester. He was not 
strong nor very well. In his classroom work he did well 
but he was not standing with the upper ten. That hurt 
his pride. The second semester he borrowed money and 
spent more time studying. At the end of the year he 
stood with the upper five. In one examination his paper 
was the best among one hundred. When he said good- 
bye to me he was sure that he could not come back for 
two years because he would have to pay back what he 
had borrowed and then get a little ahead before he 
dared risk it again. 

“I’d give my life, if I could,” he said, “to come back” 
and then, as he went on, I realized how he wanted to 
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raise the citizenship standards in his own home town. 
He had a community conscience, but his community did 
not help him develop it. Oh, if they had only given him 
_or lent him a few dollars or a few hundred dollars! Then 
they might have won a star in their community crown. 

Perhaps these community efforts of the higher and 
more important kind will have to develop a section at 
In other words, lodges and clubs will take the 
lead until the groups are ready to push forward to- 


a time. 
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community work. 


gether in one interest and endeavor. 
Lodge, for one, is being urged now especially to do more 


and other organized groups. 
much for the education of younger children in homes 
and by giving scholarships for college students. 
this work carried further and broadened may naturally 
develop so as to include the whole community in its 
highest ambitions. 
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So also are the Knights of Columbus 
They have already done 


Just 


From Our Readers 


Professor Chafee’s Reply 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


It would be unsuitable to take fur- 
ther time from your readers in pre- 
senting opinions on civil liberties in 
the soft coal fields, but certain passages 
in Mr. Chanler’s article of October 13 
which question the accuracy of my ar- 
ticle of September 15 and of the report 
submitted to the United States Coal 
Commission by a committee of which 
I was a member, demand a brief reply. 
Mr. Chanler, who is a member of a 
New York law office which represented 
the bituminous operators before the 
Coal Commission, objects to our filing 
a report because I have not visited the 
coal fields. Both the report and my 
article were based on documents brought 
back from the fields by Winthrop D. 
Lane, an investigator of long experi- 
ence in labor problems, especially in the 
coal industry, and by Professor Jerome 
Davis of the Department of Sociology 
in Dartmouth College, who were en- 
gaged by our committee to collect in- 
formation for the Coal Commission in 
the coal fields. The Commission’s re- 
quest for facts was addressed to the 
public as well as to the operators and 
unions. 

‘Mr. Chanler apparently charges me 
with “much misrepresentation and mis- 
understanding as to the extent to which 
deputy sheriffs are employed” by the 
coal operators. He cites only three in- 
stances. (1) The report did err in 
saying there are 500 deputies in Somer- 
set County, Pa.; but this was a slip in 
dictation for Fayette County. It has 
been corrected by letters to the Coal 
Commission and the sheriff, and is im- 
material for the purpose of our argu- 
ment, since 500 private policemen with 
the powers of public officials are too 
many for any county. (2) He objects 
to our saying the use of such privately 
paid deputies in Logan County, West 
Virginia, is excessive, and states, “Only 
four are paid by coal operators.” Mr. 
Chanler neglects to mention that this 
is true only since June 1, 1923; there 
were many more than four before that 
date, and the report of the Coal Com- 
mission shows the thoroughness with 
which they have been serving the aims 
of the operators. Indeed, this report 
indicates the possibility that the recent 
reduction of privately paid. deputies 
does not really lessen private control. 
The Commission says, “The clamor 
raised against these deputies caused a 
change in the methods of paying them. 


‘taining these special deputies. 


The operators now ‘loan’ the county an 
amount equal to the extra cost of main- 
There 
is no record that these ‘loans’ have been 
repaid, and the operators do not seem 
to be pressing for payment.” (3) Mr. 
Chanler continues, “It must be upon an 
equally inaccurate investigation that 
Mr. Chafee bases his statement that in 
one county there is one deputy for 
every fifteen, miners.” Our figures were 
furnished by the State bureaus of 
mines and by the sheriffs themselves. 

The report of the Coal Commission, 
published September 10, 1923, gives 
full attention to the evidence of vio- 
lence by the United Mine Workers of 
America, and vigorously condemns them 
for it, but concludes in spite of this, 
“That a public police official should be 
privately paid is indefensible.” Of the 
stringent provisions in miners’ leases it 
says, “That they are ill-advised, ob- 
noxious and inconsistent with the spirit 
of free local communities hardly re- 
quires argument. Self-respecting Amer- 
ican citizens will find a way to put an 
end to them.” 

The practical question, how this may 
best be done is not (as Mr. Chanler 
suggests) my job, but that of the men 
on the ground. 

ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Survivorship Insurance 


and Other Desirable 
Policies 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
The writer, with over fifty years’ ex- 
perience in life insurance, was glad to 
see the article of Mr. Fabian Frank- 
lin upon Survivorship Insurance, and 
hopes it will draw public attention to 
that excellent system. Mr. Franklin is 
mistaken, however, in thinking that the 
insurance companies are responsible for 
the fact that so few policies are issued 
on that plan. Sixty years ago the then 
largest company published very com- 
plete tables of premiums for survivor- 
ship annuity policies and sent out de- 
scriptive circulars showing how hus- 
bands could thus provide for wives and 
also for children, or how children could 
provide for parents. Very few such 
policies were issued, however. That 
company and at least one other pub- 
lished such tables for forty or fifty 
years and may be still doing so, for all 
I know, but of course they will discon- 
tinue printing tables upon which prac- 


tically no business is done. It would 
seem that the agents are responsible 
for the situation, as the public make lit- 
tle or no independent investigation and 
rely on them to present the most desir- 
able forms of insurance. Agents are 
essentially salesmen and rarely insur- 
ance experts, though generally supposed 
to be; some, however, I must say, are 
well informed and work conscientiously 
for the interest of the insured as well 
as for themselves. 

Mr. Franklin is “dead right” in con- 
demning the idea that if a thing does 
not become popular it must have ‘little 
value. That is all a mistake, as he well 
shows, and I know another excellent 
form of insurance, devised long ago 
and not at all appreciated until lately. 
Originally it was called the Adjusted 
Indemnity Plan, and is now becoming 
successful under the name of the Eco- 
nomic Plan. It is founded on the prac- 
tical rule that a man needs more insur- 
ance while under age 60, when his chil- 
dren will be mostly young, than after 
60 when they will probably be mostly 
self-supporting and even able to pro- 
vide for their mother. For these reasons 
this plan reduces the insurance gradu- 
ally from the age of 60 to 75, when it 
becomes and remains one fourth of the 
original amount. This enables a man 
aged 35, insuring on the twenty annual 
payment plan, to obtain one third more 
insurance (during the period most 
needed), for the same premium as 
charged on the usual twenty payment 
plan; a man aged 40 can do even better. 

This system was neglected many 
years, but latterly several companies 
have taken it up; about forty millions 
of insurance have been issued upon it 
and the agents are finding it worth the 
trouble of explaining to people. 

Another branch of the business of 
life insurance companies, that of an- 
nuities, has not grown as it should, 
while the H. C. L. has led many elderly 
people to risk their savings in hazard- 
ous investments, when they could have 
greatly increased their incomes by pur- 
chasing annuities. Unwise State laws 
are primarily responsible and the com- 
panies only secondarily, but I will not 
attempt to discuss the subject fully. 
As Mr. Franklin justly commends the 
enterprise and public spirit of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, I 
will add that I hope to see that company 
soon adopt a new feature in connection 
with annuities. 

DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F, A. S. 

New York City 
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Why So Many Citizens Fail to Register and Vote 


Class Struggling Against Class 
Efforts to Control Morals by Law 


Council of the Liberal League, formerly 

Assistant Attorney General and Solicitor 
for the Post Office Department, and for many 
years prominently identified with the good citi- 
zenship movement, sends us an article published 
by him in the Baltimore Sun. It is so timely and 
touches so directly on problems all liberals must 
face that we gladly republish its most striking 
arguments. But in doing so we wish to point out 
that Mr. Lamar does not speak for the Liberal 
League officially, and we would also call attention 
to the possibility of a misinterpretation of Miss 
M. Carey Thomas’s address, which is criticized in 
the concluding paragraphs. 


Losing Sight of the Constitution 


Soon after the adoption of our Federal Constitution 
the people divided themselves into political parties, this 
being the only method which has ever been evolved in 
a republic to secure expression of the popular will as 
to men and measures. So that we may say that from 
almost the beginning of our history this has been a 
government by political parties, and yet few if any of 
the evils now present in our system, made their appear- 
ance for over 60 years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

What is the reason for this? To answer this ques- 
tion involves the consideration of the conditions which 
prevailed then and now. When this Government threw 
off the yoke of Great Britain it became necessary to 
establish a new government. Our Revolutionary fath- 
ers decided to establish a republic with a constitution 
which in the light of all history would afford the great- 
est protection to the lives, liberty and property of our 
people. The great debates which preceded the adoption 
of the instrument showed the reasons for every clause 
in it. Every American at that time understood these 
reasons. In fact, the Constitution was the principal 
thing which engaged the attention of the American 
people at that time. Its provisions were impressed upon 
the mind and soul of every American of that day, and 
as a result the duties of citizenship, including the exer- 
cise of the right to vote, were performed as a patriotic 
duty. Everyone knew the aims and purposes of the 
republic and realized that its perpetuation depended 
upon the intelligent exercise of the duties of citizenship 
by the individual. 

Over 130 years have elapsed. Generation after gene- 
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ration has died off. The objects and purposes of the 
framers of the Constitution and the provisions of that 
document itself are to the present generation things of 
the distant past, to be observed, if at all, through hazy 
intervening atmosphere. 

There had intervened the Civil War period, with its 
vast losses of life and property and the abolition of 
slavery. Then the horrible Reconstruction period. Then 
the vast railroad and industrial growth and the indus- 
trial complications which accompanied it. Then the 
recent World War, which has caused a greater upheaval 
on the entire globe than was ever before known. In 
addition to these there have been from time to time 
other stirring events, with the result that the people 
have lost sight of the Constitution and are drifting more 
or less aimlessly, so far as the fundamental principles 
of the Republic are concerned. They do not see govern- 
ment in the perspective; they merely see candidates for 
office or special measures proposed to be enacted into 
law. As a whole, they take little interest in the person- 
ality of candidates for office and proposed measures 
appeal to them or not as personal interest dictates with- 
out regard to whether the plan or proposition may fit 
into our constitutional system. 


Foreign Infiltration 


We have a very large population of foreign-born, who 
brought with them to this country their own ideas of 
government, in most cases entirely inconsistent with 
the ideas of those who framed our Constitution. Igno- 
rance as to the essential features of our government 
prevails on every hand. The wealthy and the poor, the 
educated and the uneducated alike, neglect to inform 
themselves properly upon the duties and advantages of 
American citizenship. Under such conditions is it 
strange that the spirit of the Constitution is almost 
dead and that the principles underlying the Constitu- 
tion are ignored in every walk of life and that every 
kind of ism finds favorable soil for propagation? 

In the absence of something better politicians vie 
with each other in finding something to present to the 
people to command their votes which appeals to preju- 
dice or selfish interest, however unsound politically or 
economically the proposition may be when tested by the 
standards established by the founders of the Republic 
after careful study of the history and experiences, the 
elements of strength and weakness, of every govern- 
ment on earth which then existed or which had pre- 
ceded us. How, then, can we expect to find other than 
lack of interest on the part of the electorate? 
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The guiding star of the nation, the Constitution, has 
become almost obscure. In its place the people only see 
class struggling against class; sumptuary laws to re- 
strict personal] liberty; organized influences in the field 
of politics to control morals through legislation; pater- 
nal laws to regulate the person and the home; a babel 
of tongues clamoring for Federal laws of every kind 
which when enacted sap the police powers which the 
Constitution reserved to the States to secure a lasting 
Union of indestructible States... Recently there has been 
a widespread demand for a limitation upon the power 
of the courts to declare such laws unconstitutional. Any 
one of these propositions is so inimical to the spirit of 
the Constitution as to make its framers turn over in 
their graves, and yet in response to popular or class 
demands they receive majorities in State Legislatures 
and in Congress. 

In my humble judgment what we need most is a 
thorough revival of interest in the Constitution, and 
it should mean to each of us, regardless of class or sect, 
a careful study of its provisions and their daily appli- 
cation to every incident of national life. It is the great- 
est boon any nation has ever had. Every individual, 
every class of our people, every corporation, every 
church or other society or organization has developed 
his or its influence, wealth and power under the pro- 
tecting influence of that instrument. Then why should 
they not lend their aid to the education of the present 
generation and the generations to come in the essential 
of a lasting popular government, to be found alone in 
the Federal Constitution, instead of complaining at the 
civic “dry rot” which has manifestly set in as a direct 
result of a failure to direct the course of our national 
life by this safe compass? 

This country has developed during the last 134 years, 
under the inspiration of the Constitution, from a weak 
association of scattered colonies to the leading position 
of wealth and power among the nations of the earth. 
“Forward looking” should not be construed to mean 
“scuttling the ship,” as virtually contended for by many 
intellectuals to whom the spirit of our Constitution is 
unknown. 


People Make Politicians 


Politicians generally are what the people and the con- 
ditions under which they operate make them. It fol- 
lows that to change the prevailing type of politician the 
prevailing conditions must be changed. Neither abuse 
nor advice has ever accomplished that feat. 

I stated above that ignorance as to the essential fea- 
tures of our government prevails among the educated 
as well as the uneducated. This is forcibly illustrated 
as to the latter class in the recent address of Miss M. 
Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, at the 
Founders’ Day celebration at Mount Holyoke College, 
in which she is reported in the newspapers to have said: 


But this new and almost universal appreciation of the 
power of education has brought upon us what I regard as 
the most terrible menace to American schools and colleges 
and to free and liberal thought that has come in my life- 
time. The Federal and State government, boards of educa- 
tion, Americanization societies, American Legions and or- 
ganizations/of every kind are demanding that children and 
college students be taught patriotism, concrete citizenship 
and 100 per cent. Americanism. This means that school 
teachers and college professors, as yet only in public schools 
and State universities, but, unless the movement is deter- 
minedly opposed, sooner or later, everywhere, are being 
required to teach not only how to make things as they 
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’ should be, but that things as they are are right; that the 
United States Constitution, as written 134 years ago, is 
perfect; that our highly unsatisfactory Government must 
not be criticized; that the United States flag, which, as we 
all know, flies over many cruel injustices which we hope to 
set right, must be reverenced as a sacred symbol of un- 
changing social order, of political death in life. 


Imagine a ship upon a stormy sea without chart or 
compass, with a crew of landsmen, each trying to navi- 
gate it, and we can form some idea of Miss Thomas’ 
conception of things as they should be in government. 
True, she and others find many things in our political 
life at present which are concededly bad, but these are 
due in most part to general ignorance of the Constitu- 
tion, and failure to observe its letter and spirit during 
this and a few preceding generations. 

Instead of trapping the rats she would burn the barn 
to destroy them. Provision is made in the Constitution 
itself for amendment as new conditions may require, 
which provision has been repeatedly availed of by the 
American people, in some cases perhaps unwisely. There 
is no reason why this Charter of our liberties should 
be treated with scorn and our flag with contempt by 
so prominent an educator of the rising generation. 

Up to the last generation our great American states- 
men were wont to draw the Constitution in defense 
whenever the serpent of political heresy raised its head, 
while today the politicians who have succeeded them, 
in most part, dare not advance when they should con- 
stitutional objections for fear of being catalogued as 
reactionaries by a generation which has lost sight of 
the palladium of their freedom. 
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Declaration of Principles 

1. To consider with an open mind all projects 
looking to social advance. 

2. To renew and build up respect for law. 

3. To halt the tendency of government inter- 
ference in every domain of life. 

4. To preserve and foster individual initiative 
to the end that it may better serve the public 
good. 

5. To rescue our government from the domina- 
tion of organized minorities working in the 
interest of special groups or classes. 

6. To assert the right and duty of the people’s 
representatives to vote according to their 
own judgment and conviction. 

7. To urge an international policy based upon 
broad principles of codperation. 











A Correction 


The following communication has reached us from 
Mr. Ira Jewell Williams, the author of an article re- 
printed in part in these pages on October 29: 


In my article written for the “Girard Letter,” I referred 
to Carpenter’s Hall as the meeting place of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. This was based upon a statement in 
Mr. Hannis Taylor’s work, and the assertion made in a 
placard hanging in Carpenter’s Hall. My previous im- 
pression had been to the contrary. As you will see by the 
enclosed letter from the President of the Historical Society, 
the Convention did not meet in Carpenter’s Hall, but in 
Independence Hall. Some correction should be made in 
your colunms lest an unfortunate historical misstatement 
should persist through a fault of mine, 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, 


Domestic 
The Administration 


HE late President Harding’s pro- 
posed conference of governors to 
discuss law enforcement in general and 
prohibition in particular, materialized 
last week at Washington under the 
direction of President Coolidge. That 
the conference would have considerable 
political color was generally forecast 
in advance. This theory was more than 
qualified when Governor Pinchot, an 
outspoken “dry,” smashed into Presi- 
dent Coolidge early in the sitting in a 
sensational speech placing the blame 
for lack of prohibition enforcement 
squarely on the President’s shoulders. 
“President Coolidge should take per- 
sonal charge of quelling the ‘whiskey 
rebellion’ just as George Washington 
did,” Governor Pinchot asserted, declar- 
ing that the President alone could meet 
the present emergency with respect to 
prohibition enforcement. The Pinchot 
speech, giving chapter and verse of the 
utter disregard in this country of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, followed an 
address of Prohibition Commissioner 
Roy A. Haynes, the burden of whose 
story was that the government is now 
doing its utmost and that what is 
needed is codperation on the part of 
the religious and educational bodies. 

High officials of the government, the 
Pennsylvania Governor charged, are 
breaking the law themselves and en- 
couraging others to violate it. Right in 
Washington, he asserted, there is fla- 
grant disregard of the law. “Pinchot’s 
Presidential platform” was the terse 
characterization by political ebservers 
and Republican leaders at the state 
capital of the address. 

The conference subsequently adopted 
resolutions offered by the Governor de- 
manding that the President lead the 
“wet” clean-up. These put enforcement 
directly up to the President. As yet 
no intimation of what the Chief Execu- 
tive purposes doing on the matter has 
come from the White House. 

Coming out of another situation 
which linked the names of Coolidge and 
Pinchot is the determination of the 
Chief Executive to cut coal prices in 
the country. A drive to this end was 
launched last week by the Administra- 
tion. In this connection five wholesale 
dealers and one anthracite mining com- 
pany were summoned to appear before 
the Federal Trade Commission on No- 
vember 19 to answer to charges of con- 
spiring to increase the price of coal. 
This action was taken as a result of 
an inquiry especially undertaken at the 
behest of President Coolidge into al- 
leged gouging activities. With a view 
to cutting rail rates and lessening the 
cost of coal transportation the Presi- 
dent has asked Samuel Rea to take 
up with officials of other coal carrying 
roads this vital question. 


The President’s plans along some- 
what the same administrative lines to 
aid the farmers was severely attacked 
by Senator Ladd of North Dakota, who 
criticized the records of Mondell and 
Meyer, placed by the President on the 
commission investigating the situation. 
The President, besides appointing the 
commission, has called for a slash in 
wheat tariffs. 

In foreign matters probably the most 
important news connected with the Ad- 
ministration is word that the President 
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do something drastic to avert a con- 
tinental war. Declaring that Germany 
is “the sore spot” of Europe and that 
the Communists have perfected plans 
for a revolution which will throw Ger- 
many into Bolshevism, the Senator said 
that the United States should call an 
international conference and do all pos- 
sible to keep Europe out of the horrors 
of another great war. 

The Senator, who has just returned 
from an extended tour of Germany, 
Russia and other European countries, 
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Great damage has been brought about by the rough seas to the destroyers that went 

aground at Honda, Cal., a month ago, as is evidenced by the condition of the U. S. S. 
Lee, shown above ‘ 


has asked Elihu Root to take the post 
of Ambassacor to the Court of St. 
James’s, a position recently resigned by 
Col. George Harvey. 

News of the President’s decision 
caused some amazement, but very gen- 
eral satisfaction, among Republican 
political leaders. The amazement is 
because it normally would be assumed 
that a President, so close to the eve of 
his fight for- renomination and reélec- 
tion, would use this appointment, the 
choice plum of all diplomatic honors at 
his disposal, for practical political pur- 
poses. It could be used to tie up at 
least one State delegation—and one of 
considerable size at that. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Root would be on merit 
alone. 

Various senators and congressmen 
returning from abroad continue to urge 
the President to take some action in 
the European situation. Senator Smoot 
told the President last week that he 
considered the United States the only 
power which could produce any results 
in the reparations tangle and Senator 
King of Utah urged the President to 


will bring up the question of an inter- 
national conference when Congress con- 
venes, 

Apropos of foreign affairs the ad- 
ministration let it be known last week 
that it. would not frown on foreign 
loans by private concerns. It was stated 
by an official of the Administration that 
this government, under President Coo- 
lidge, will give its countenance to loans 
by American financiers to governments 
and peoples abroad if the conditions are 
satisfactory. The State Department 
policy in a general way will be not to 
cast any stumbling block in the way of 
such loans but rather to encourage 
them. 

As regards the shipping situation, 
a Shipping Board committee has been 
appointed to run U.S. Lines. The “Le- 
viathan” and other government ships 
under the flag of the United States 
Lines will hereafter be operated under 
the supervision of a subcommittee of 
the Shipping Board consisting of Vice- 
Chairman O’Connor and Commissioners 
Plummer and Benson, Chairman Far- 
ley announced last week. The new 
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International. 


A herd of British red deer at Warnham Court Park, Sussex, considered the finest. 


arrangement, Mr. Farley said, makes 
the United States Lines practically a 
subsidiary corporation. of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, the formation 
of which in private hands, as originally 
contemplated by the Shipping Board, 





International. 


A most recent photograph of H. R. H. Prince Umberto 
of Italy, heir to the throne, whose engagement to the 


Belgian princess is reported 


was recently declared illegal by the 
Department of Justice. 

Simultaneously comes the news that 
the Government’s fleet is sought by the 
International Mercantile Marine Cor- 
poration. It also is rumored that the 
Harriman lines would like to purchase 
the ships. Negotiations under way to 
the end that the fleet be sold have not 
as yet, however, developed into any- 
thing definite. 


Lloyd George’s Visit 
Lloyd George, war-time Premier of 
Great Britain, has returned to the 
United States from Canada and is 
making a sight-seeing and speaking 


parks, and forests 


tour of the West. The “little Welsh- 
man’s” appeal continues in all his ad- 
dresses to be for American participa- 
tion in European affairs. 

Without American help there can be 
no peace in Europe. This country may 
intervene in its own way, 
under what conditions 
and reservations it con- 
siders best, and in its 
own time. But intervene 
it must, he says: 

He made it clear that 
this was his conviction in 
a speech before an audi- 
ence of 1,000 middle- 
West Americans at a 
luncheon in his honor 
under the auspices of the 
Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, 
at the Hotel Madison. 

“Come at your own 
time, in your own way, 
but help us make peace,” 
he pleaded. “Until this 
great land casts its influ- 
ence in the scales for 
peace, I despair of the 
future.” 

To his passionate plea 
for assistance of the 
United States in the 
work of preserving 
peace, uttered in Minne- 
apolis, the ex-Premier 
added a grave word of 
warning in a subsequent 
address. He told an au- 
dience of 1,500 people in 
the La Salle Hotel ball- 
room that the democratic nations of the 
world must stand together or democ- 
racy would be overwhelmed by the 
mounting wave of autocracy. 

An understanding—not an alliance— 
between the British Empire and the 
United States of America is the world’s 
greatest hope for permanent peace, he 
said at another time in the course of an 
informal talk with newspaper corre- 
spondents on his way from Toronto to 
Niagara Falls. 

On reparations he asked leniency and 
criticized the Ruhr occupation. In the 
big International Amphitheatre in the 
heart of the stockyards district, he told 
10,000 people that “vengeance is jus- 
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tice without wisdom” and that the 
French advance into the Ruhr could 
produce only trouble, but no cash. 


Walton and the Klan 


Oklahoma’s “rebel” Legislature has 
swept aside Governor Walton’s mes- 
sage asking that its first action be the 
enactment of an anti-Klan bill the Gov- 
ernor wrote, and by unanimous vote 
has ordered Speaker W. B. McBee to 
appoint a House committee of investiga- 
tion and impeachment to inquire into 
Walton’s administration. 

The Legislature appears to be a tur- 
bulent one. The Sergeants at arms 
have twice had to intervene in fisticuff 
rows between members and a general 
uproar was created by the discovery 
that envelopes containing testimony 
taken by the House Impeachment Com- 
mittee had been stolen from the desk 
of the Capitol Postmaster. 

The committee immediately halted 
its investigation of Governor Walton 
to inquire into the disappearance of the 
papers, and a check is being made of 
every person who entered the post- 
master’s office during the afternoon. 
The loss of the papers will not seriously 
hinder the impeachment program, it 
was said, as duplicates can be obtained. 

Apparently encouraged by its suc- 
cess in frustrating Governor Walton’s 
preventative moves the Ku Klux Klan 
continues to plan for a big political 
demonstration at the forthcoming Texas 
State Fair. It is reported that 11 
States are to be represented and that 
150,000 Klansmen will attend. 

The reason for the special excitement 
which has been created by the an- 
nouncement is that it is taken as mark- 
ing the firing of the opening gun in the 
Klan’s political campaign for 1924. 

Texas, it is understood, has been se- 
lected as the site for this initial mon- 
ster demonstration of Klan strength 
because the rule of the “Invisible Em- 
pire” is pretty much unchallenged in 
that State, and, far from meeting with 
opposition, it is assured the heartiest 
co-operation from every side. 


The American Legion 


The fifth annual convention of the 
American Legion opened last week at 
San Francisco, California. 
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The most interesting development to 
date is the deadlock on the Bonus and 
Klan issues put before the convention. 

Michigan delegates stated that they 
would fight to force through the reso- 
lution in which the Legion will be called 
upon to renounce the Klan as “un- 
American in fact” and “contrary to the 
very principles for which the American 
Legion stands.” 

The formation of an _ anti-bonus 
league here dispelled the hope that the 
compensation committee would finally 
work out.a resolution in committee 
that would be acceptable to the entire 
convention, Legion officials said. The 
anti-bonus organization selected Lieu- 
tenant Commander William Edward H. 
Clarke jr. as secretary. Mr. Van Ant- 
werp is a member of the national ad- 
visory council of the American Legion. 

“For the disabled, everything; for 
the able-bodied, nothing,” will be the 
demand of the anti-bonus faction, Mr. 
Van Antwerp stated. 

It is the belief of the Anti-Bonus 
League that when the final poll is 
taken, it will be found that an actual 
majority of the able-bodied veterans 
are opposed to a bonus in any form. 


Labor 


The convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in session at Port- 
land, Oregon re-elected Samuel Gom- 
pers President last week. El Paso, 
Texas, was selected for next year’s 
convention. 

Outside of the big Convention labor 
was active in various quarters during 
the week. Plans for the organization of 
a great national dairy federation were 
laid at a meeting of men from all parts 
of the United States representing every 
phase of the dairying ind stry at the 
National Dairy Exposition in Syracuse. 
The movement is regarded by dairymen 
as one of the most important steps in 
the promotion of the industry. 

Admitting that the work of unioniz- 
ing the steel mills was proceeding but 
slowly, William J. Hannon, executive 
board member of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and secretary 
of the special steel organization com- 
mittee designated months ago to es- 
tablish the union among steel workers, 
has addressed an appeal to the mem- 
bers of the union to seek employment 
in the mills. 

With holdings of almost $1,000,000 in 
New York City real estate, and its im- 
pending entry into the banking busi- 
ness, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union now takes its place 
among the wealthiest of labor unions, 
according to a survey reported by 
Philip Kaplowitz, secretary-treasurer of 
the joint board of the cloak and dress 
industry. 

The support of organized labor swung 
behind the “home rule” constitutional 
amendment to be voted upon by the 
people of New York State next month, 
through action of a conference of the 
State Federation of Labcr which was 
held in Albany. 

After a discussion, which extended 
throughout the entire afternoon, the 
delegates voted, 61 to 15, to support 
the amendment. 
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The Jewish Congress 


The American Jewish Congress 
which opened in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last week, was thrown into some- 
what of a turmoil when Israel Zang- 
will, the noted Anglo-Jewish author, de- 
clared in an opening speech that the 
Jews must abandon the idea of a na- 
tional centre in Palestine,urging instead 
that Jews all over the world unite in 
preventing another war, the first step to 
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*Players’ share ..........2-. $362,873.04 
Each club’s share............ $267,729.86 
Advisory Board ............. $165,572.25 


*Players’ share in receipts of first four 
games only. 


The Philippines 


The friction between Governor Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood of the Philippines 
and the local island authorities con- 
tinues. The administration in Washing- 
ton has come out in this connection 
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When the Rhineland riots reached their height in Diisseldorf, in the Ruhr district, 
the French soldiers disarmed German police 


which should be, he said, the abolition 
of passports, visas, frontiers, custom 
houses “and all otker devices that make 
our planet a mutual irritation society.” 

The British mandate in Palestine, 
he said, was a dismal failure. The 
Congress repudiated his views in a sub- 
sequent committee meeting at the Hotel 
Commodore, but due to the efforts of 
Nathan Straus put him in spite of them 
on the Palestine Board investigating the 
National centre situation. 

Further disruption threatened the 
congress when a wide breach developed 
between orthodox and reformed Jews 
over the question of education. The 
difficulty was overcome by the drafting 
of a proposal by Rabbi Silber of Chi- 
cago, limiting an originally proposed 
Educational Committee to the gather- 
ing of statistics, their dissemination 
and advancing the cause of Jewish 
education. In this form the resolution 
was adopted. 


The World’s Series 


The World’s Series was won by the 
Yankee’s last week when the Giant 
pitchers blew up in the sixth game. 
“Babe” Ruth knocked a record homer. 
The following official figures showing 
the attendance, receipts and how the 
money will be split in connection with 
the series were published in the New 
York Tribune: 

AVIOIMIANCE s4665604Gee0cesnune 301,430 
EROPPIDIB: 5 255505unseb neuer $1,063,815.00 








giving full support to General Wood. 

In the meantime the Filipino have 
again asked for independence. The 
question was brought up last week in 
both houses of the legislature of the 
Island, a “declaration of independ- 
ence” being introduced. The adoption 
of such an act, however, would be 
seditious, officials declared. A Filipino 
delegation plans to visit the States for 
propaganda purposes this fall. 

Coincident with the visit of the Fili- 
pino delegation it is said there will be 
no effort by Democratic leaders to play 
politics with the Philippines and criti- 
cize the Republican course toward the 
islands. But there is no symptom that 
the Democrats in Congress will unite 
in good faith for Philippine independ- 
ence. Many of the Democrats, down in 
their boots, realize that sponsorship of 
immediate independence for the islands, 
with the United States retreating from 
the Far East, would not be popular 
with the American voters. 


England 


HE discussions and actions of the 

British Imperial Conference continue 
to hold the centre of the political and 
administrative stage. The Labor Party’s 
disapproval of Imperial preferential 
tariffs, one of the things taken up by 
the conference, was officially voiced by 
Arthur Henderson, the Labor leader, 
in the course of a speech at Durham. 
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The proposed arrangement in regard 
to empire sugar, said Mr. Henderson, 
raised a serious issue of principle apart 
from its fiscal aspect. 

In ‘South Africa the threat to Pre- 
mier Smuts’s slender majority by the 
Nationalist-Labor fusion as an oppo- 
sition is reported disappearing by the 
Times correspondent, and that the Na- 
tionalist movement for an independent 
republic has suffered a set-back by the 
sudden hostility of Labor to the Na- 
tionalist republicanism. 

Trying to end the stalemate in the 
reparation situation, a plan has been 
put forth by the South African Pre- 
mier, and is now attracting the atten- 
tion of the Allied governments. 

General Smuts is credited with pro- 
posals for reconstructing Germany 


International. 

The most elaborate Indian temple situated at Madura, India. 

The golden lily tank with the great western tower, is shown 
here through sculptured pillars 


financially along the lines adopted by 
the League .f Nations for Austria, and 
with attacking the political side of the 
situation by urging a League guaranty 
for a demilitarized Ruhr and Rhine- 
land under German sovereignty. It is 
said General Smuts has placed this 
scheme definitely before the imperial 
conference. 

Of interest here is a rumor in Lon- 
don stating that Earl Beatty, First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty, is to be 
offered the British Ambassadorship at 
Washington in succession to Sir Auck- 
land Geddes. 

Another report, that Sir Eustace 
Fiennes, Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, is very likely to replace Sir 
Auckland has appeared in The Daily 
Sketch. 
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France 


RYSTALLIZING into action the 

French theory that France “must 
be shown,” Premier Poincaré has given 
Germany three weeks to prove that 
her recent reparations propositions are 
serious. 

According to the New York Tribune: 

M. Poincaré does not trust Dr. Strese- 
mann’s loyalty. He sees the German 
statesman as one at a cross road, 
where various emotions will sweep in 
upon him and may influence him to 
move in any one of several directions. 

Not a hand will be raised by official 
France to give political strength to the 
Stresemann Government or any other 
government which may arise in Ger- 
many. Premier Poincaré is convinced 
that such aid would 
be useless and would 
only result in pro- 
longed _ misunder- 
standings. 

Official negotiations 
with Berlin are possi- 
ble so far as restoring 
the Ruhr to a produc- 
tive basis is  con- 
cerned, for Chancellor 
Stresemann’s new 
dictatorial position 
makes it possible for 
him to aid the stricken 
people in the occupied 
areas, but for official 
France to aid Strese- 
mann herein would, in 
French opinion, be 
playing into the hands 
of the Chancellor’s 
so-called enemies. 

On the other hand 
it is understood Pre- 
mier Poincaré is look- 
ing askance at the 
offers of Hugo Stinnes 
and his industrial as- 
sociates for collabora- 
tion with the French 
in restoring produc- 
tion in the Ruhr, and 
will deal with Strese- 
mann and the Gov- 
ernment rather than 
outsiders when the 
time comes. A direct 
parley on the Ruhr 
situation is frankly 
expected. 

Almost overshadowing France’s for- 
eign policy is the move by President 
Millerand, voiced in a recent speech, to 
obtain greater powers for the French 
President. In his speech Millerand 
urged the country to support the “Bloc 
National,” Poincaré’s coalition party, 
at the election in April. Only once be- 
fore has a President of France actively 
participated in national politics. That 
was in 1897. The man who took the 
drastic step was Casimir Perrier and 
eventually he had to resign the Presi- 
dency because of it. 


President Millerand said he not only 
purposed using his influence in the 
elections but also planned to bring 
about a revision of the constitution to 
the extent of making the French Presi- 
dent more than a mere figure-head. 
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General Gouraud conferring the medal of 
the legion of honor upon Miss Evelyn 
Llansley, American nurse, in the courtyard 
of the Invalides. Miss Llansley was noted for 
her bravery at Durmbourg, during the war 


Germany 


HE Stresemann Government has 

suffered defeat in the Reichstag, 
that body refusing to adopt the meas- 
use granting the government extraor- 
dinary powers. 

As this measure is extraconstitu- 
tional, its adoption requires not only a 
two-thirds majority of the Reichstag 
Deputies present, but also the presence 
of two-thirds of the total membership 
of the Reichstag before a vote may be 
taken. 

Because of the failure of many mem- 
bers of the parties supporting the gov- 
ernment to attend the recent session, 
and the deliberately planned exit from 
the chamber of the entire Nationalist 
delegation of more than sixty deputies, 
government supporters hurriedly had 
the Reichstag adjourned to some future 
date, when another attempt will be 
made to put the measure through. 

Either dissolution of the Reichstag 
or resignation of the cabinet looms 
ahead, both fraught with danger to the 
Reich in view of the disintegrating sen- 
timents abroad. 

That these disintegrating sentiments 
are anything but idle rumor is evinced 
in the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Saxony and Bavaria, the 
apparent inability of Berlin to control 
the Communists on the one hand or the 
Monarchists on the other without re- 
course to force, and the announcement 
as we go to press of the proclamation of 
a Rhineland Republic. 

In this connection, despite the pres- 
sure brought to bear on him by Social- 
ist members oi the Government and 
from other sources, President Ebert 
has refused to lift the state of mar- 
tial law in Germany. Martial law, the 
President said, will be continued as 
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long as the disturbing internal situa- 
tion prevails. 

In the meantime Bavaria and Saxony 
continue to defy Berlin. 

In Berlin proper the week consisted 
of a succession of food riots, prompt- 
ed chiefly by women and unemployed 
men. 

In the Ruhr the stopping of the Berlin 
subsidy to idle workmen has brought 
thousands to asking their old jobs from 
the French. The miners’ unions have 
reached an agreement with the occu- 
pational authorities, and’ Berlin has 
ordered all railmen back to work. Food 
riots also occurred in the Ruhr, chiefiy 
at Dusseldorf, Cologne, and Wiesbaden. 
French cavalry continue to patrol the 
streets in Dusseldorf. 


The turning of the Rhineland into 
a free state is being urged on President 
Ebert by an influential group of liberal 
politicians, headed by Hellmuth von 
Gerlach, as the only means of prevent- 
ing the separation of the Rhineland 
from the Republic. 

So widespread has the Separatist 
movement become that President Ebert 
has been told this region can be saved 
for the Reich only by granting it com- 
plete freedom from Prussia and giv- 
ing it its own system of government, 


Belgium 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the an- 

nouncement that General Smuts 
has offered a reparations plan to the 
British Imperial Conference in Lon- 
don for their consideration comes news 
that Belgium has forced France to call 
a parley on the Ruhr and has offered 
a reparations plan of her own as a 
ground for discussion with Germany. 

In a strong though courteous note 
delivered by the Belgian Ambassador 
to Paris the Brussels Government told 
M. Poincaré that the situation con- 
fronting Germany was considered de- 
cidedly dangerous from the Belgian 
economic viewpoint. With Germany de- 
stroyed as a market for goods from the 
Ruhr and Rhineland factories, it would 
be quite useless, the note pointed out, 
to stimulate production in the occupied 
territories. 

According to news from London, and 
accepted in Brussels, it was said the 
Imperial Conference, upon the initia- 
tive of General Smuts, had decided to 
strengthen the former British demand 
for a definite and final settlement of 
the reparations question within a short 
time, and in a manner contrary to the 
French official policy of allowing Ger- 
many to flounder completely. 

Describing the Belgian plan, the New 
York Tribune says: 

The Belgian document, an outgrowth 
of many months of investigation by 
Belgian technical and financial experts 
in Germany, has been unofficially be- 
fore the Reparations Commission for 
some weeks. The French, British and 
Italian members of the commission 
have been conversant with its contents, 
but up to the present there has been 
no official discussion or an exchange 
of views on it. 

It provides for a minimum of 50,- 
000,000,000 gold marks as Germany’s 
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indemnity, to which is 
added 82,000,000,000 
marks in “C” bonds. The 
plan notes that the first 
figure is recognized as be- 
ing moderate; that it has 
been adopted by all the 
Allies and even admitted 
as fair by the last Inter- 
national Socialist Con- 
gress held in Hamburg. 

The plan gives 3,000,- 
000,000 gold marks as the 
amount in yearly pay- 
ments Germany can make. 
It gives the figures as ar- 
rived at, together with all 
technical documents. By 
reorganization of the Ger- 
man railroads along the 
lines elaborated, according 
to the plan, they could be 
made to yield alone 1,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, while 
other monopolies, such as 
tobacco, wines, beer, min- 
eral waters, sugar, salt, 
matches and coal, if man- 
aged as the experts ad- 
vise, would provide an 
additional 1,500,000,000 
gold marks. 

To these figures, the 
plan asserts, may be added 
500,000,000 gold marks as 
the fruits of eventual par- 
ticipation by the Allies in 
German industrial enter- 


prises. 
Italy 


International. 
“Wolf,” the animal hero of the World War, was one of 
the most conspicuous objects in attendance at the annual 
ROM Italy comes @ jgtional convention of the American Legion. “Wolf” is 


rumor that Prince 
Umberto, heir to the 
throne, is about to announce his engage- 
ment to the daughter of the King and 
Queen of Belgium. A news dispatch 
also states that Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
the famous soldier-poet, has again 
sprung into the limelight by leasing 
from the Government the Villa Fal- 
conieri. The Villa Falconieri is one of 
the oldest and most romantic of the 
lovely seventeenth century villas and 
formal cypress gardens which were 
laid out with taste by the luxury-loving 
princes of the Church as their summer 
residences near Rome. It was acquired 
twelve years ago by the then Emperor 
of Germany. During the war it was 
confiscated by the Italian authorities. 


Spain 
Sige Spanish Government has issued 
a decree prohibiting former Cabinet 
Ministers from holding positions as 
directors or members of administrative 
councils of corporations. 

The decree has resulted in a universal 
cry of indignation from political circles, 
where personal interests are hard hit, 
and the newspapers and the Govern- 
ment are being flooded with letters of 
protest. 

Various ministers have protested 
that it prevents their managing their 
personal fortunes. A fine of 25,000 pe- 
setas is the punishment for ignoring the 
decree. 

According to reports received from 
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displaying the medal given him by Marshal Foch. 


Morocco the campaign against Abd-el- 
Krim, leader of the Moorish tribesmen, 
has been begun again by the Spanish 
military. The reports say the first move- 
ment of troops will take the form of 
a slight advance toward Sidiris, while 
other columns, stretched out along the 
front lines, will maintain a watchful 


attitude. 
- Turkey 


HE Turkish Nationalist Assembly 

has voted to retain Angora as the 
Turkish capital. In the debate in the 
Angora Assembly many of the Deputies 
championed Constantinople as the cap- 
ital. The chief argument against this 
was that Constantinople had been the 
seat of the government of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, as well as of the Ottoman 
sultans. Another matter of general in- 
terest which came before the Assembly 
was an order abolishing the gorgeous 
diplomatic dress heretofore worn by all 
officials. With the uniform medals are 
also banned. 

‘Of interest to Americans is the news 
that Turkish authorities have refused 
the request of Colonel E. Clayton- 
Kennedy, representing the Ottoman 
American Development Company, for 
an extension of the time limit in taking 
up the option on the Chester concession. 

Colonel Kennedy therefore has an- 
nounced his readiness to begin work on 
the stipulated date, November 9, on the 
Samsun-Sivas railway. 
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N.“The Religious Experience of John 

Humphrey Noyes, Founder of the 
Oneida Community” (documents com- 
piled and edited by George Wallingford 
Noyes, Macmillan, $2.50), we get a 
pretty complete picture of a man who 
seems really to have been the sort of 
Puritan that our latter-day radicals 
construct, mostly out of straw, when 
they are performing their favorite rite 
of ancestor-baiting. Noyes carried the 


‘ doctrine of individual salvation to its 
- logical conclusion, instead of tempering 


it with common sense and human kind- 
ness as did the great mass of church- 
going New Englanders: the result be- 
ing that his fellow townsmen— the 
average Puritans of real life—suspected 
his sanity. He and his followers were 
Perfectionists. They believed that when 
you were saved you were saved, and 
that for a Christian to sin was a con- 
tradiction in terms. It was an all-or- 
nothing philosophy. At an early stage 
of the leader’s career, one of the heads 
of the Theological Seminary at New 
Haven came to notify him that he was 
to be tried for heresy. There ensued 
this beautiful piece of syllogizing: 

In reply to intimations that I was young 

and not so wise as himself, I claimed the 
advantage of him on the ground that “he 
that doeth the will of God shall know of 
the doctrine.” He insisted that he had as 
much interest in that promise as I. There- 
upon I asked him if he did not commit sin. 
He admitted that he did. I then repeated 
the text: “He that committeth sin is of 
the devil.” ‘You say then,” said he, “that 
I am of the devil, do you?” “No,” said I. 
“You said you committed sin, and I only 
quoted the words from the Bible: ‘He that 
committeth sin is of the devil.’ ”’ 
To William Lloyd Garrison, who said 
he shouldn’t have time to be converted 
until he had “set anti-slavery in the 
sunshine,” Noyes administers the re- 
buke: “Allow me to suggest that you 
will set anti-slavery in the sunshine 
only by making it tributary to holi- 
ness”; and while he admits that Garri- 
son will be deserted by his friends if he 
goes in for perfectionism, he comforts 
him with the thought—“But you will 
be deserted as Jonah was by the whale; 
the world in vomiting you up will heave 
you upon the dry land.” 

Noyes must have been a rather un- 
comfortable son to have in the house. 
He writes of his mother in this vein: 

Mother believes herself delivered from 
sin, and rejoices in the Lord; yet I think 
she is in some sense a captive still. I have 
asked the Lord most, earnestly to take the 
veil from before her eyes, and I believe 
he will soon. 
and of his father: 

Father is much interested in the views 
of truth which I present, and makes few 
objections. ... I am by no means witb- 
out hope that he will at last in his old age 
enter the kingdom of heaven without tak- 
ing the circuitous route through Judaism. 

The book ends with the founding of 
the religious community at Putney, 
Vermont—the rough draft, as it were, 
of the Oneida Community. It carries 
Noyes only to his twenty-seventh year, 
and the account of his main achieve- 
ment is left for a later volume. But of 
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the man’s personality we know already, 
by the time we have gone through the 
present exhibit, all that we need. to 
know. I hate to give aid and comfort 
to the Freudians, but here, certainly, 
are things for them to gloat over. In 
a community where “the expressions 
‘brother,’ ‘sister,’ ‘beloved,’ ‘dearly be- 
loved,’ were in common use,” there was 
naturally, according to Noyes’s frank 
narrative, “a seducing tendency to free- 
dom of manners between the sexes”: 

One young woman kissed Simon Lovett 
the first time she ever saw him. At Brim- 
field there was a group of handsome, bril- 
liant young women, and manners were 
equally free. By my position as preacher 
of the doctrines which had taken all by 
storm I was the object of attentions, which 
were seemingly innocent but which I soon 
began to suspect as dangerous. Finally 
one evening at a social gathering around 
William Tarbeil’s fire his daughter, Han- 
nah, in the midst of the general cheerful- 
ness seemed downeast. I asked her what 
made her sad. She replied that she imagined 
I had no confidence in her. Thereupon I 
took a seat beside her and put my arm 
around her. As we separated she kissed 
me in token of recovery from her distrust. 
That night, while on my bed in prayer, 
I got a clear view of the situation, and I 
received what I believed to be “orders” to 
withdraw. I left the next morning alone, 
without making known my intention to 
any one, and took a _ bee-line on foot 
through snow and cold—below zero—to 
Putney, sixty miles distant. 

Writing of a period during which he 
suffered “spiritual crucifixion,” Noyes 
tells us: 

Sleep was for the most part a nuisance 
to me. It seemed to be the condition in 
which the powers of darkness had most 
advantage of me, and I avoided it many 
times as I would avoid fire. Oftentimes 
after a day of wearisome labor of mind 
and perhaps of body I would retire to my 
room, hoping for this once to enjoy a night 
of repose, if not of sleep. But suddenly a 
horror of sleep would come upon me, and a 
spiritual impulse would summon me with 
an importunity not to be denied to a night 
journey in the city. 

Here indeed are repressions carried 
to the nth power! But, as the story of 
his career abundantly shows, Noyes 
was an atypical Puritan: And his 
“Community” perished and left not a 
trace behind. 


V From “Bars and Shadows: The Prison 
Poems of Ralph Chaplin” (published by 


Nellie Leeds Nearing, Ridgewood, 

N. J.): 

Mourn not the dead that in the cool earth 
lie— 


Dust unto dust— 

The calm, sweet earth that mothers all 
who die 

As all men must; 

Mourn not your captive comrades who 
must dwell— 

Too strong to strive— 

Each in his steel-bound coffin of a cell 

Buried alive; 


But rather mourn the apathetic throng— 

The cowed and the meek— 

Who see the world’s great anguish and its 
wrong 

And dare not speak! 







There are some people who will read 
anything, and it must be in reliance 
upon this fact that “The Emperor Nich- 
olas II as I Knew Him,” by Major- 
General Sir John Hanbury-Williams, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G. (Dutton, $6), 
is published. Sir John Hanbury-Wil- 
liams was (as I suppose one ought to 
remember) chief of the British Military 
Mission in Russia from August, 1914, 
to April, 1917.. One would not suppose 
that a selection from the diary kept by 
such a personage at such a time could 
fail to possess interest of one sort or 
another, but it can. //The object that the 
author had in mind in piecing together 
pages of his diary and making a book 
of them was to prove that the Czar, 
“even granted faults of character which 
may have been attributed to him, never 
failed to be a gentleman and the kindest 
of friends.” As relevant an entry as 
any is that for July 8, 1916 (I give it 
entire): “Some more beautiful flowers 
sent me by the Empress.” 


If there are some people who will 
read ‘anything, so on the other hand 
there are, by odd chance, some books 
that any one and every one will read. 
There aren’t many of them, of course. 
The sledge-hammer blows that are 
necessary for making an impression 
upon the dull of wit are apt to be 
wearying to the nerves of people with 
a high intelligence quotient. Even cer- 
tain authors who are seeming excep- 
tions aren’t genuine ones: Galsworthy, 
for example, has in these latter years 
acquired a multitude of readers—but 
the Galsworthy of “Saint’s Progress” is 
not the Galsworthy of “The Man of 
Property.” Still, as I was saying, there 
are some few fortunate writers who 
contrive to win their way to the hearts 
of all and sundry — whose books the 
low-brow can read without pose or 
strain and the high-brow without a 
feeling of condescension. A casein point 
is Arthur Train, whose Tutt and Mr. 
Tutt stories come out in the Saturday 
Evgning Post but find their way after- 
wards to the Nachttisch of the most 
sophisticated of literary consumers. 

Mr. Train is an honest-to-goodness 
lawyer (with the experience of a New 
York ‘County District Attorney at that) 
who, while without anything extraor- 
dinary or distinctive in the way of 
literary gifts (his talent is not com- 
mensurable with that of Katherine 
Mansfield, for example, or James Steph- 
ens), has put his knowledge of the legal 
game and his knowledge of his fellow 
man together and created a saga of 
the criminal law that makes ordinary 
“heart interest” stories seem insubstan- 
tial, and ordinary detective stories seem 
wooden. In his latest collection, “Tut, 
Tut! Mr. Tutt” (Scribner, $2.00), there 
is nothing quite so amusing as “Mock 
Hen and Mock Turtle” (the Chinese- 
American tale which is the gem of 
“Tut and Mr. Tutt’), but every one 
of the stories strikes the mark —the 
difficulty is to ration oneself so as not 
to use them up too quickly. 

MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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Book Reviews 
A Lost Lady 


A Lost Lapy. By Willa Cather. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


ISS CATHER has made a remark- 

able addition to her gallery of 
feminine portraits, Thea Kronborg, 
Antonia, Enid Royce, Gladys Farmer. 
Mrs. Forrester, her “lost lady,” subli- 
mates still another type of womanhood. 
In scale and method the story some- 
what resembles “My Antonia.” It is 
neither “novelette” nor full-length novel. 
It is a complete and significant action 
distilled so that the whole of its spark- 
ling potency may brim without. over- 
flowing the small crystal vessel of its 
form. Another point of similarity is 
that here, as in “My Antonia,” the cen- 
tral figure is seen through the eyes of 
a male who stands rather wistfully out- 
side the sphere of her most intimate 
and intense experience. And, not to 
carry the analogy too far, we may note 
that Mrs. Forrester and Antonia rep- 
resent opposite or complementary types, 
the woman who excites and delights, 
and the one who warms and sustains. 

“Thirty or forty years ago, in one 
of those grey towns along the Burling- 
ton railroad, which are so much greyer 
today than they were then, there was 
a house well known for its hospitality 
and for a certain charm of atmos- 
phere.” So, in the opening sentence, 
the tale is timed and placed. In making 
a rough classification of recent Ameri- 
can novels, I have just found myself 
hesitating whether to put “A Lost 
Lady” among the studies of character 
or among the studies of place and time. 
There would be the same difficulty in 
pigeonholing “The Song of the Lark” 
or “O Pioneers!” or “My Antonia.” 
They are equally valuable and impres- 
sive as records of what may be called 
the transition period in the Middle 
West, and as interpretations of typical 
figures of the period. In one aspect “A 
Lost Lady” is priceless for the clarity 
and richness of its scene and atmos- 
phere, conveyed as they are by so few 
and firm (though at a glance almost 
casual) touches of Miss Cather’s brush. 
We have here, in these few pages, a 
picture of the second or after-pioneer 
generation possessing and exploiting 
the land. The marshy acres which Mr. 
Forrester has gallantly neglected so 
that their beauty might be preserved, 
and which are promptly drained and 
used as soon as they fall into the hands 
of ruthless and vulgar Ivy Forrester, 
are symbolic of a larger change: 

“By draining the marsh Ivy had ob- 
literated a few acres of something he 
hated, though he could not name it, and 
had asserted his power over the people 
who had loved those unproductive 
meadows for their idleness and silvery 
beauty. The old West had been 
settled by dreamers, great-hearted ad- 
venturers who were unpractical to the 
point of magnificence; a courteous 
brotherhood, strong in attack but weak 
in defence, who could conquer but could 
not hold. Now all the vast territory 
they had won was to be at the mercy 
of men like Ivy Peters, who had never 
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dared anything, never risked anything. 
They would drink up the mirage, dispel 
the morning freshness, root out the 
great brooding spirit of freedom, the 
generous, easy life of the great land- 
holders. The space, the color, the 
princely carelessness of the pioneer 
they would destroy and cut up into 
profitable bits, as a match factory splin- 
ters the primeval forest. All the way 
from the Missouri to the mountains, 
this generation of shrewd young men, 
trained to petty economies by hard 
times, would do exactly what Ivy Peters 
had done when he drained the For- 
rester marsh.” 

It is the period of Miss Cather’s own 
youth which this story, like all her best 
novels, warmly and a little wistfully re- 
cords. “Vidi tantum”; she also, like her 
young Niel Herbert, was born soon 
enough to catch a glimpse of the depart- 
ing glory of the heroic West. “He had 
seen the end of an era, the sunset of the 
pioneer. He had come upon it when al- 
ready its glory was nearly spent. .. . 
This was the very end of the road-mak- 
ing West; the men who had put plains 
and mountains under the iron harness 
were old; some were poor, and even the 
successful ones were hunting for rest or 
a brief reprieve from death. It was al- 
ready gone, that age; nothing could 
ever bring it back. The taste and smell 
and song of it, the visions those men 
had seen in the air and followed—these 
he had caught in a kind of afterglow 
in their own faces—and this would al- 
ways be his.” 

This note of elegiac melancholy, of 
mild lament for the passing of a heroic 
race and time, delicately as it is sounded 
here, has been frequently heard from 
the more sensitive writers who belong 
to that period of afterglow — Hamlin 
Garland, Herbert Quick, and the rest. 
After all, “A Lost Lady” is primarily 
the story of a woman. Moreover, 
though she is a woman outwardly fash- 
ioned and adorned by her time, we 
recognize her as a being of all time. 
She happens to belong to the era of 
ladyhood, when pretty manners and 
modest attire were valued highly by the 
male world, in its domestic womankind, 
at least. To her, the soft enchantress, 
this convention, with its emphasis upon 
sex difference, is recognized as an 
asset. Mrs. Forrester, pagan, tippler, 
lover of men, possesses many of the 
virtues and principles of her time. As 
a young girl she has married, in a mo- 
ment of emotional crisis, a widower 
twenty-five years older than she. She 
is still lovely, still full of ardor, when 
he has become an old man. She takes 
the best of care of him, endures a sort 
of banishment for his sake. gives him 
to the end her genuine affection. She 
can even hold herself to a code of tech- 
nical fidelity so long as they are under 
the same roof. So she “saves her face,” 
being freed by her husband’s absence 
to take the earthy lover who renews 
her sense of youth. So runs the hidden 
Victorian code: Mrs. Forrester esteems 
it, and resents accordingly, the incur- 
sions of a new fashion of woman. It 
is long after young Niel has discovered 
the fallibility of his goddess, that she 
asks him about this disconcerting 
change in the feminine code: 
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“And tell me, Niel, do women really 
smoke after dinner now with the men, 
nice women? I shouldn’t like it. It’s 
all very well for actresses, but women 
can’t be attractive if they do every- 
thing that men do.” 

“I think just now it’s the fashion for 
‘women to make themselves comfortable, 
before anything else.” 

Mrs. Forrester glanced at him as if 
he had said something shocking. “Ah, 
that’s just it! The two things don’t go 
together. Athletics and going to col- 
lege and smoking after dinner. Do you 
like it? Don’t men like women to be 
different from themselves? They used 
to.” 

In short, she is jealous for the power 
of sheer feminine loveliness, that may 
innocently, or not so innocently, seduce 
the muscular and forthright male. It 
is the magic of the sea-born one. of her 
who burnt the topless towers of Ilium, 
that she so earnestly defends. 

For her, certainly, that magic suf- 
fices. Nor is it a vulgar or a shallow 
magic. There is real tenderness in her 
feeling for “Mr. Forrester,” to the end, 
and real dependence on the love of her 
friends. Old Cyrus Dalzell has only to 
tell her how her old companions miss 
her: “Tears flashed into her eyes. 
‘That’s very dear of you. It’s sweet to 
be remembered when one is away.’ In 
her voice there was the heart-breaking 
sweetness one sometimes hears in 
lovely, gentle old songs.” It is not a 
vicious woman upon whose presence old 
Forrester depends in his failing days: 
“Often when Mrs. Forrester was about 
her work, the Captain would call to her, 
‘Maidy, Maidy,’ and she would reply, 
‘Yes, Mr. Forrester.’ from wherever 
she happened to be, but without coming 
to him, as if she knew that when he 
called to her in that tone he was not 
asking for anything. He wanted to 
know if she were near, perhaps; or, 
perhaps, he merely liked to call her 
name and to hear her answer. The 
longer Niel was with Captain Forrester 
in those peaceful closing days of his 
life, the more he felt that the Captain 
knew his wife better even than she 
knew herself; and that, knowing her, 
he—to use one of his own expressions— 
valued her.” 

For us, as for young Neil, there re- 
mains the eternal paradox of such a 
woman’s poise and such a woman’s 
abandon: “He burned to ask her one 
question, to get the truth out of her 
and to set his mind at rest: What did 
she do with her exquisiteness when she 
was with a man like Ellinger? Where 
did she put it away? And having put 
it away, how could she recover herself, 
and give one—give even him—the sense 
of tempered steel, a blade that could 
fence with anyone and never break?” 

And after all, she never does quite 
break, since she is never conscious of 
defeat, never false to the Cytherean 
code. It is true that after the Cap- 
tain’s death her poise leaves her; 
and when young Neil becomes con- 
vinced that she is become mistress of 
the Philistine Ivy Peters, he turns from 
her in disgust, never to see her again. 
But force remains in her yet, some 
residue of the vitality and will to enjoy 
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which have always lain beneath her 
charm. Many years later Neil hears 
that she has made a comfortable mar- 
riage, and has been cherished till her 
death: “So we may feel sure that she 
was well cared for. to the very end,” 
said Neil. “Thank God for that.” 

Long before this Neil has outgrown 
his youthful intolerant disgust. He has 
lost his lady, his boyish ideal of fem- 
inine perfection; but she has given him 
something priceless, after all. “He 
came to be very glad that he had known 
her, and that she had had a hand in 
breaking him in to life. He has known 
pretty women, and clever ones since 
then, but never one like her, as she 
was in her best days. Her eyes, when 
they laughed for a moment into one’s 
own, seemed to promise a wild delight 
that he has not found in life. ‘I know 
where it is.’ they seemed to say, ‘I 
could show you!’ He would like to call up 
the young Mrs. Forrester, as the witch 
of Endor called up Samuel’s spirit, and 
challenged it, demand the secret of that 
ardor; ask her whether she had really 
found some ever-blooming, ever-burn- 
ing, ever-piercing joy, or whether it 
was all fine play-acting. Probably she 
had found no more than another; but 
she had always the power of suggesting 
things much lovelier than herself. as 
the perfume of a single flower may call 
up the whole sweetness of spring.” 

H. W. BoyNToN 


The Twilight of the 
Middle Class 


PACIFISM AS THE UNIFYING THESIS OF 
Att Socrat RerormM: A CRITICISM. 
By Charles Kuhlman. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger. 


HE rather long title of this interest- 
ing collection of essays is bor- 
rowed from Dr. George Naysmith’s 
“Social Progress and the Darwinian 
Theory,” in which he tries to refute the 
“false philosophy of force” and to show 
that the true philosophy of social, po- 
litical, and international justice makes 
for peace at home and abroad. ‘/Dr. 
Kuhlman, on the contrary, strongly 
maintains that both pacifists and social 
reformers are building upon an unsci- 
entific foundation in that they repudi- 
ate the law of struggle, by which hu- 
manity has risen from brutish condi- 
tions, and which must continue, in some 
form or other, if the race is to be saved 
from degeneration. 

True, some distinguished scientists, 
as Seeck, Novicow, and Jordan, say 
that war has frequently, if not usually, 
caused a reversed selection in destroy- 
ing the best; but, in discussing the 
question from all angles, they make 
damaging admissions which pacifist 
propagandists, such as Angell and Nay- 
smith, carefully refrain from quoting. 
For example, Novicow says that the 
warlike nations have contributed most 
te the advancement of the race; and 
Seeck does not ascribe the “rooting out 
of the best” in Rome to war itself, but 
to the proscriptions following the wars, 
and to the volunteer army of long 
standing, which largely excluded mar- 
riage. The remedy suggested by Seeck 
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was not disarmament, but universal 
military service, under which the 
weaker men would succumb, leaving the 
‘strong to perpetuate the race. This 
suggestion, however, as Dr. Kuhlman 
might have pointed out, does not alter 
the fact that military service is seldom, 
if ever, universal, and that the phys- 
ically weak are usually left at home. 

Modern pacifism, according to Dr. 
Kuhlman is a byproduct of social de- 
mocracy and originated with the Jaco- 
bins of the French Revolution, who ap- 
pealed to the people of the world to 
make common cause against their op- 
pressors. When the people of England 
and other countries failed to respond, 
the spurious pacifism of the Revolution 
was cast aside and its warlike charac- 
ter was disclosed. Even so, the pacifism 
of the socialists and radicals of our 
day is but a camouflage to mask their 
attacks on the capitalistic system, 
which is to say, civilization as it has 
come down to us. 

Strange that the individualistic polit- 
ical liberal, the creator of modern capi- 
talism, should now be found in the camp 
of his worst enemies, who are using 
him for their own ends, and should not 
know that he will receive short shrift 
at their hands in the day of revolution. 
Whether pacifism has swallowed liber- 
alism, or liberalism pacifism, or whether 
socialism has swallowed both, it is hard 
to say; but certain it is that they now 
work together and use the same lan- 
guage, although at heart they have lit- 
tle in common. The dearest object of 
the political liberal was and still is 
freedom of the individual; in its name 
he has demanded the ballot and the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, calling for more 
and more democracy, until the old po- 
litical autocracy has been overthrown. 

But all the time the ground has been 
giving way under the political liberal’s 
feet. Others raised the issue of eco- 
nomic distribution; he accepted it and 
directed his thunders against the “eco- 
nomic autocrats,” appealing to the old 
emotion complexes with the war-cries 
of liberty, justice, and democracy. 
Thus arose the new slogan, “Industrial 
Democracy,” demanding a limited so- 
vietism, and thus, to the great glee of 
socialists and radicals, was hatched the 
cuckoo’s egg in the political liberal’s 
nest. Thus, socialism, which is collec- 
tive tyranny, is growing up as the child 
of political liberalism itself. 

Here, then, as Dr. Kuhlman puts it, 
we have the democratic-pacifist merger, 
the work of liberals and radicals, de- 
nouncing nationalism and individualism, 
war and competition, demanding, on 
the one hand, international pacifism, 
and, on the other, a programme of so- 
cial reform and economic reconstruc- 
tion. The final goal of international 
pacifism is a federated and unarmed 
world kept in submission by a federal 
police force, designed for the express 
purpose of crushing nationalism. Cor- 
responding to this, if it can be brought 
about without the collapse of civiliza- 
tion, will be national and international 
socialism, involving a rigid social con- 
trol which will destroy competition by 
stamping out individual initiative and 
freedom. 
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Curiously enough, the watchword of 
the New Democracy is “service”—an- 
other appeal to an old emotion complex 
to save the trouble of hard thinking. 
But this is a word of such broad mean- 
ing that very often it means nothing 
in particular. To the moralist it means 
that every one must do some service 
before he is entitled to rights. To the 
economist it means production and ex- 
change of goods and services. To the 
evolutionist it involves adjustment to 
environment. But in the New Democ- 
racy the word “service” means “lar- 
gess” unqualified and enforced, if neces- 
sary, which, if carried too far, as it is 
likely to be, might wreck our institu- 
tions and render us incapable of giving 
any help whatever. 

Sad to say, the middle class, which 
has created the industrial civilization 
of the Western World, has lost confi- 
dence in its work—a confession of 
weakness Nature never pardons. Moved 
by a weak sentimentalism, which can 
not tolerate the sacrifices our liberty 
demands, the middle class has repudi- 
ated the natural law upon which its 
existence depends in favor of an artifi- 
cial system in which men are made or 
unmade by law. And what is that but 
abdication? 

Rather inconsistently, perhaps, Dr. 
Kuhlman admits that war, in our day, 
is no longer a life-and-death struggle 
between individuals, but between states 
and collectivities for a more efficient ex- 
ploitation of the earth. The van- 
quished are not exterminated, but their 
institutions go down before those of the 
victor, which are usually better. Simi- 
larly, the function of economic competi- 
tion is not the extinction of weak indi- 
viduals, but the selection of better 
business methods. In this connection, 
Dr. Kuhlman might have said, with 
equal truth, that the institutions and 
methods of the vanquished are often 
better than those of the victor and may 
be adopted by him. 

Between the Scylla of war and the 
Charybdis of degeneration the only mid- 
dle course that the author can see lies 
in the limjtation of population and arti- 
ficial selection, according to the princi- 
ples of eugenics. But how can Dr. 
Kuhlman reconcile such drastic control 
with the individualism by which he lays 
such store? In fact, when we consider 
the whole question in the light of vital 
statistics, we cannot but wonder 
whether, biologically as well as politi- 
cally, we are not approaching the “twi- 
light of the middle class.” 

Dr. Kuhlman is past-master of tren- 
chant style and relentless logic, which 
may be a reason why, in his hands, the 
problem of pacifism is somewhat over- 
simplified. Human aflairs seldom, if 
ever, conform to the rules of the syllo- 
gism. Moreover, in the philosophy of 
force place must be found for a philos- 
ophy of spiritual struggle and achieve- 
ment, inasmuch as the fighting instinct 
may be sublimated and directed to ends 
and values higher than mere physical 
survival. For all that, such tough- 
minded, rigid thinking, whatever its 
shortcomings, is sadly needed in the 
discussion of modern social problems. 

J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 





HE best South Sea story ever con- 
ceived is the story of “Typee,” 
written by Herman Melville in 1846. 
“Typee” is decidedly a young man’s 
story, for Melville was only twenty-two 
when he made his adventurous. voyage 
among the South Sea Islands, and only 
twenty-seven when he published the 
book. “Typee” breathes the very spirit 
of young romance. For every young 
person who reads it there is wild ad- 
venture; for every older person there 
is all the joy of drinking from the Foun- 
tain of Youth. Here is a story to read 
again and again—a book over which 
one may dream. I myself have sailed 
among the South Sea Islands, and I 
know that Melville’s descriptions are 
true; the spirit of his book is true;— 
and if ever there were places where all 
sorts of romance might occur, those 
places are the scattered islands that lift 
themselves so beautifully in the far Pa- 
cific. The Independent and The Inde- 
pendent Inter-Weekly for Schools will 
print this story serially—the install- 
ments alternating in the two publica- 
tions. F. H. L. 


TYPEE 


CHAPTER I. 


Six months at sea! Yes, reader, as I 
live, six months out of sight of land; 
cruising after the sperm whale beneath 
the scorching sun of the Line, and 
tossed on the billows of the wide-rolling 
Pacific—the sky above, the sea around, 
and nothing else! 

Oh! for a refreshing glimpse of one 
blade of grass—for a snuff at the fra- 
grance of a handful of the loamy earth! 

Poor old ship! For six months she 
has been rolling and pitching about, 
never for one moment at rest. But 
courage, old lass, I hope to see thee soon 
within a biscuit’s toss of the merry 
land, riding snugly at anchor, in some 
green cove, and sheltered from the bois- 
terous winds. 

“Hurrah, my lads! It’s a settled 
thing; next week we shape our course 
to the Marquesas! The Marquesas! 
What strange visions of outlandish 
things does the very name spirit up! 
Lovely houris—cannibal banquets— 
groves of cocoa-nuts—coral reefs—tat- 
tooed chiefs—and bamboo temples; 
sunny valleys planted with bread-fruit 
trees—carved canoes dancing on the 
flashing blue weters—savage woodlands 
guarded by horrible idols—heathenish 
rites and human sacrifices. 

The group for which we were now 
steering (although among the earliest 
of European discoveries in the South 
Seas, having been first visited in the 
year 1595) still continues to be tenanted 
by beings as strange and barbarous as 
ever. The missionaries, sent on a heav- 
enly errand, had sailed by their lovely 
shores, and had abandoned them to 
their idols of wood and stone. How in- 
teresting the circumstances undcr 
which they were discovered! In the 
watery path of Mendanna, cruising in 
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quest of some region of gold, these isles 
had sprung up like a scene of enchant- 
ment, and for a moment the Spaniard 
believed his bright dream was realized. 
In honor of the Marquess de Mendoza, 
then viceroy of Peru—under whose 
auspices the navigator sailed—he be- 
stowed upon them the name which de- 
noted the rank of his patron, and gave 
to the world, on his return, a vague and 
magnificent account of their beauty. 
But these islands, undisturbed for 
years, relapsed into their previous ob- 
scurity; and it is only recently that 
anything has been .known concerning 


them. CHaprTer II. 


I can never forget the eighteen -r 
twenty days during which the light 
trade-winds were silently sweeping us 
towards the islands. 

What a delightful, lazy, languid time 
we had whilst we were gliding along! 
There was nothing to be done. We 
abandoned the fore-peak altogether, and 
spreading an awning over the fore- 
castle, slept, ate, and lounged under it 
the live-long day. 

The sky presented a clear expanse of 
the most delicate blue, except along the 
skirts of the horizon, where you might 
see a thin drapery of pale clouds which 
never varied their form or color. The 
long, measured, dirge-like swell of the 
Pacific came rolling along, with its sur- 
face broken by little tiny waves, spark- 
ling in the sunshine. Every now and 
then a shoal of flying fish, scared from 
the water under the bows, would leap 
into the air, and fall the next moment 
like a shower of silver into the sea. 
Then you would see the superb albicore, 
with his glittering sides, sailing aloft, 
and after describing an arc in his de- 
scent, disappear on the surface of the 
water. Far off, the lofty jet of the 
whale might be seen, and nearer at 
hand the prowling shark, that villain- 
ous footpad of the seas, would come 
skulking along, and, at a wary distance, 


regard us with an evil eye. At times,’ 


some shapeless monster of the deep, 
floating on the surface, would, as we 
approached, sink slowly into the blue 
waters, and fade away from the sight. 
But the most impressive feature of the 
scene was the almost unbroken silence 
that reigned over sky and water. 


As we drew nearer the land, I hailed 
with delight the appearance of innu- 
merable _ sea-fowl. Screaming and 
whirling in spiral tracks, they would 
accompany the vessel, and at times 
alight on our yards and stays. Soon, 
other evidences of our vicinity to the 
land were apparent, and it was. not long 
before the glad announcement of its be- 
ing in sight was heard from aloft— 
given with that peculiar prolongation 
ad pound that a sailor loves—“Land 

o! 


The captain, darting on deck from 
the cabin, bawled lustily for his spy- 
glass; the mate in still louder accents 
hailed the mast-head with a tremendous 
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“Where-away?” The black cook thrust 
his woolly head from the galley, and 
Boatswain, the dog, leaped up between 
the knight-heads, and barked most furi- 
ously. Land ho! Ay, there it was. A 
hardly perceptible blue irregular out- 
line, indicating the bold contour of the 
lofty heights of Nukuheva. 

This island is about twenty miles in 
length, and nearly as many in breadth. 
It has three good harbors on its coast, 
the largest and best of which is called 
by the people living in its vicinity 
“Tyohee.” The hostile clans, residing 
in the more remote sections of the 
island, and very seldom holding any 
communication with foreigners, are in 
every respect unchanged from their 
earliest history. 

We were obliged to sail some distance 
along the shore, catching, as we pro- 
ceeded, short glimpses of blooming val- 
leys, deep glens, waterfalls, and waving 
groves, hidden here and there by pro- 
jecting and rocky headlands, every mo- 
ment opening up to the view some new 
and startling scene of beauty. 

Towards noon we drew abreast the 
entrance to the harbor, and at last we 
slowly swept by the intervening prom- 
ontory, and entered the bay of Nuku- 
heva. No dxscription can do justice to 
its beauty. 

As we slowly advanced up the bay, 
numerous canoes pushed off from the 
surrounding srores, and we were soon 
in the midst of quite a flotilla of them, 
their savage occupants struggling to 
get aboard of us, and jostling one an- 
other in their ineffectual attempts. 

Scattered here and there among the 
canoes might be seen numbers of cocoa- 
nuts floating closely together in circular 
groups, and bobbing up and down with 
every wave. By some- inexplicable 
means these. cocoa-nuts were all stead- 
ily approaching towards the ship. As 
I leaned curiously over the side, en- 
deavoring to solve their mysterious 
movements, one mass, far in advance of 
the rest, attracted my attention. In its 
centre was something I could take for 
nothing else than a cocoa-nut. It kept 
twirling and dancing about among the 
rest in the most singular manner. 
Presently it betrayed a pair of eyes, 
and soon I became aware that what I 
had supposed to have been one of the 
fruit was nothing else than the head of 
an islander, who had adopted this sin- 
gular method of bringing his produce 
to market. 

- We had approached within a mile and 
a half perhaps of the foot of the bay, 
when some of the islanders, who by this 
time had managed to scramble aboard 
of us at the risk of swamping their 
canoes, directed our attention to a sin- 
gular commotion in the water ahead of 
the vessel. At first I imagined it to be 
produced by a shoal of fish sporting on 
the surface, but our savage friends as- 
sured us that it was caused by a shoal 
of “whinhenies” (young girls), who in 
this manner were coming off from the 
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shore to welcome us. As they drew 
nearer, and I watched the rising and 
sinking of their forms, and beheld the 
uplifted right arm bearing above the 
water the girdle of tappa, and their 
long dark hair trailing beside them as 
they swam, I almost fancied they could 
be nothing else than so many mermaids 
—and very like mermaids they behaved 
too. 

We were still ‘some distance from the 
beach, and under slow headway, when 
we sailed right into the midst of these 
swimming nymphs, and they boarded 
us at every quarter; many seizing hold 
of the chain-plates and springing into 
the chains; others, at the peril of being 
run over by the vessel in her course, 
catching at the bob-stays, and wreath- 
ing their slender forms about the ropes, 
hung suspended in the air. All of them 
at length succeeded in getting up the 
ship’s side, where they clung dripping 
with the brine and glowing from the 
bath, their jet-black tresses streaming 
over their shoulders, and half envelop- 
ing their forms. There they hung, 
sparkling with savage vivacity, laugh- 
ing gaily at one another, and chatter- 
ing away with infinite glee. Nor were 
they idle the while, for each one per- 
formed the simple offices of the toilet 
for the other. Their luxuriant lock:, 
wound up and twisted into the smallest 
possible compass, were freed from the 
briny element; the whole person care- 
fully dried, and from a little round shell 
that passed from hand to hand, anoint- 
ed with a fragrant oil: their adorn- 
ments were completed by passing a few 
loose folds of white tappa, in a modest 
cincture, about the waist. Thus ar- 
rayed they no longer hesitated, but flung 
themselves lightly over the bulwarks,and 
were quickly frolicking about the decks. 
Many of them went forward, perching 
upon the head-rails or running out upon 
the bowsprit, while others seated them- 
selves upon the taffrail, or reclined at 
full length upon the boats. 

Their appearance perfectly amazed 
me; their extreme youth, the light clear 
brown of their complexions, their deli- 
cate features, and inexpressibly grace- 
ful figures, their softly moulded limbs, 
and free unstudied action, seemed as 
strange as beautiful. 

The “Dolly” was fairly captured; and 
never will I say was vessel carried be- 
fore by such a dashing and irresistible 
party of boarders. The ship taken, we 
could not do otherwise than yield our- 
selves prisoners, and for the whole 
period that she remained in the bay, the 
“Dolly,” as well as her crew, were com- 
pletely in the hands of the mermaids. 

In the evening after we had come to 
an anchor, the deck was illuminated 
with lanterns, and this picturesque 
band of sylphs, tricked out with flowers, 
and dressed in robes of variegated 
tappa, got up a ball in great style. 
These females are passionately fond of 
dancing, and in the wild grace and spirit 
of their style excel everything that I 
have ever seen. 

CHAPTER III. 

It was in the summer of 1842 that we 
arrived at the islands. Our ship had 
not been many days in the harbor of 
Nukuheva before I came to the deter- 
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mination of leaving her. I chose rather 
to risk my fortunes among the savages 
of the island than to endure another 
voyage on board the “Dolly.” 


The usage on board of her was tyran- 
nical; the sick had been inhumanly neg- 
lected; the provisions had been doled 
out in scanty allowance; and her cruises 
were unreasonably protracted. The 
captain was the author of these abuses. 
His prompt reply to all complaints and 
remonstrances was—the butt-end of a 
hand-spike. 

To whom could we apply for redress? 
We had left both law and equity on the 
other side of the cape; and unfortu- 
nately, with a very few exceptions, our 
crew was composed of a parcel of das- 
tardly and mean-spirited wretches, di- 
vided among themselves. It would have 
been mere madness for any two or 
three of the number, unassisted by the 
rest, to attempt making a stand against 
his ill usage. 

But, after all, these things could have 
been endured awhile, had we enter- 
tained the hope of being speedily deliv- 
ered from them by due completion of 
the term of our servitude. But what a 
dismal prospect awaited us in this quar- 
ter! The longevity of Cape Horn whal- 
ing voyages is proverbial, frequently 
extending over a period of four or five 
years. 

I heard of one whaler, which after 
many years’ absence was given up for 
lost. The last that had been heard of 
her was a shadowy report of her having 
touched at some of those unstable 
islands in the far Pacific, whose eccen- 
tric wanderings are carefully noted in 
each new edition of the South Sea 
charts. After a long interval, however, 
the “Perseverance’—for that was her 
name—was spoken somewhere in the 
vicinity of the ends of the earth, cruis- 
ing along as leisurely as ever, her sails 
all bepatched and bequilted with rope- 
yarns, her spars fished with old pipe 
staves, and her rigging knotted and 
spliced in every possible direction. Her 
crew was composed of some twenty 
venerable Greenwich-pensioner-looking 
old salts, who just managed to hobble 
about deck. 

Her hull was encrusted with barna- 
cles, which completely encased. her. 
Three pet sharks followed in her wake, 
and every day came alongside to regale 
themselves from the contents of the 


cook’s bucket. A vast shoal of bonetas 


and albicores always kept her company. 
What eventually became of her I 


‘/never learned; at any rate she never 


reached home, and I suppose she is still 
regularly tacking twice in the twenty. 
four hours somewhere off Buggerry 


Island, or the Devil’s-Tail Peak. 


Placed in these circumstances, then, 


with no prospect of matters mending if 


I remained aboard the “Dolly,” I at 


once made up my mind to leave her. 


The bay of Nukuheva, in which we 


were then lying, is an expanse of water 
not unlike in figure the space included 
within the limits of a horseshoe. It is, 
perhaps, nine miles in circumference. 
You approach it from the sea by a nar- 
row entrance, flanked on either side by 
two small twin islets which soar coni- 
cally to the height of some five hundred 
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feet. From these the shore recedes on 
both hands, and describes a deep semi- 
circle. 

From the verge of the water the land 
rises uniformly on all sides, with green 
and sloping acclivities, until from 
gently rolling hillsides and moderate 
elevations it insensibly swells into lofty 
and majestic heights, whose blue out- 
lines, ranged all around, close in the 
view. The beautiful aspect of the shore 
is heightened by deep and romantic 
glens, which come down to it at almost 
equal distances, all apparently radi- 
ating from a common centre. Down 
each of these little valleys flows a clear 
stream, here and there assuming the 
form of a slender cascade, then steal- 
ing invisibly along until it bursts upon 
the sight again in larger and more noisy 
waterfalls, and at last demurely wan- 
derse along to the sea. 

Nothing can exceed the imposing 
scenery of this bay. It presented the 
appearance of a vast natural amphi- 
theatre in decay, and overgrown with 
vines, the deep glens that furrowed its 
sides appearing like enormous fissures 
eaused by the ravages of time. Very 
often when lost in admiration of its 
beauty, I have experienced a pang of 
regret that a scene so enchanting 
should be hidden from the world in 
these remote seas, and seldom meet the 
eyes of devoted lovers of nature. 

Besides this bay the shores of the 
island are indented by several other ex- 
tensive inlets, into which descend broad 
and verdant valleys. Immediately ad- 
jacent to Nukuheva, and only separated 
from it by the mountains seen from the 
harbor, lies the lonely valley of Hap- 
par, whose inmates cherish the most 
friendly relations with the inhabitants 
of Nukuheva. On the other side of 
Happar, and closely adjoining it, is the 
magnificent valley of the dreaded Ty- 
pees, the unappeasable enemies of both 
these tribes. 

These celebrated warriors appear to 
inspire the other islanders with un- 
speakable terror. Their very name is 
a frightful one, for the word “Typee” 
in the Marquesan dialect signifies a 
lover of human flesh. 


The master of the “Katherine,” only 
a few months previous, imprudently 
venturing into this bay in an armed 
boat for the purpose of barter, was 
seized by the natives, carried back a 
little distance into their valley, and was 
only saved from a cruel death by the 
intervention of a young girl, who facili- 
tated his escape by night along the 
beach to Nukuheva. 

An English vessel, after a weary 
cruise, sought to enter the bay of Nuku- 
heva, and arriving within two or three 
miles of the land, was met by a large 
canoe filled with natives, who offered to 
lead the way to the place of their desti- 
nation. The captain joyfully acceded 
to the proposition—the canoe paddled 
on and the ship followed. She was soon 
conducted to a beautiful inlet, and 
dropped her anchor in its waters be- 
neath the shadows of the lofty shore. 
That same night the perfidious Typees, 
who had thus inveigled her into their 
latal bay, flocked aboard the doomed 
vessel by hundreds, and at a given sig- 
nal murdered every soul on board. 
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Caution and Courage 


USINESS men and bankers in the 
United States receive a high trib- 
ute from the economist of the Chase 
National Bank of New York for the 
course which they have steered. In 
spite of a year (since August, 1922) in 
which there have been disturbances all 
over the world, American credit has 
suffered not even a momentary shock. 
“The political and economic worlds 
are obviously in unstable equilibrium. 
Movement and counter movement take 
place and obviously must continue to 
take place before a stable equilibrium, 
political or economic, can be restored. 
In the midst of these disturbances, how- 
ever, the giving and taking of credits 
in the United States continues, func- 
tioning smoothly and effectively on the 
whole, with the general position im- 
pregnably strong and with few mis- 
takes of considerable magnitude even 
in matters of detail. Business goes on. 
Debts are created and debts are liqui- 
dated. The ebb and flow of funds 
moves with approximate normality as 
the seasons change and as the activity 
of industry waxes or wanes. . . . 
“It is an achievement and not an ac- 
cident. It is, moreover, an achievement, 
not of a few great leaders blindly fol- 
lowed by the rest, but: rather is due to 
the activity of a multitude of intelligent 
men carefully planning their individual 
projects, carefully watching matters of 
detail. . 
“The great essential in credit and 
business policy in a period of unstable 
equilibrium is to be found in the word 
‘liquidity.’ Safety is to be found in 
maintaining an unusual margin of cap- 
ital and, above all, in an unusual mar- 
gin of liquid capital. Sound policy in- 
volves the conservation of profits, the 
paying out of dividends in an unusually 
moderate way, and the making of un- 
usual additions to surplus out of profits. 
It involves limiting commitments, car- 
rying moderate inventory, producing 
for the market rather than producing 
for stock. 
“If greater caution were all, how- 
ever, we should not have had the busi- 
ness activity which the past year has 
witnessed. With the greater caution, 
there is also greater courage. It is not 
the courage of blind optimism. It is 
not the courage of ignorant folly. It is 
rather the courage of the prudent man 
who knows that he has taken precau- 
tions, who has measured the dangers 
of his course, and who believes that the 
precautions which he has taken are suf- 
ficient to justify him in going ahead. 
Business is going on and must go on. 
There is work to be done, and there are 
profits to be made. The experiences of 
the past nine years have not been lost 
upon American business men. As never 
before, business men and bankers are 
pondering their problems. They are 
seeing the relation of their individual 
businesses to other businesses, and to 
the general world situation. They are 
studying the network of national and 
international relations and of relations 
among the industries as never before. 
Out of their knowledge comes caution, 





but out of it also comes courage. 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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Pebbles 


TeacHER: “Willie Smith, what do all 
good boys do on Sunday?” 
WiLuiE: “Caddy for their dads.” 


Surror: “Er, Mr. Smithers, I’ve courted 
your daughter for sixteen years.” 

Mr. SMITHERS: “Well, what do you 
want?” 

Suiror: “Er, to marry her.” 

Mr. SMITHERS: “Well, I’m jiggered! I 
thought you wanted a pension or some- 
thing!”’—London, The Passing Show 


The farmer took the man out to a field 
and started him at plowing behind two 
horses, 

Two hours later the new farmhand re- 


turned to the house utterly exhausted. | 


The farmer asked him how he was getting 
along. 

“Not gettin’ along at all,” snapped the 
new man disgustedly; “how do you expect 
me to hold a plow with two big strong 
horses trying to pull it away from me all 
the time?’—Boston Post 


“Friend,” said Cactus Joe to the stranger 
in Crimson Gulch, “you have held four of 
a kind three times, a royal flush twice an’ 
several ace fulls.” 

“Lucky, I call it.” 

“You’re luckier than you think. The 


‘boys here is willin’ to let you go your way 


intact provided you start immediate. There 
won’t be any gin-play unless you linger. 
The big luck for you is the fact that you 
happened to pick ‘Safety-first?’ week for 
your performance at this here card-table.” 
—Washington Evening Star 


“So you think you can dress a show 
window so that every woman who comes 
along will stop and look at it, do you?” 
asked the manager of a dressmaking estab- 
lishment of an applicant for work. 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Well, then, what is the first thing you 
would do?” 

“T’d put a big mirror in the window 
and—” ‘ 

“That’s enough, young man; we don’t 
want you as an employee. We'll take 
you as a partner.”—Honolulu Star-Bulle- 
tin 


Smith walked up the street the other 
evening with a box of chocolates under one 
arm and a big package of meat under the 
other. 

“Hello, Smith,” said Brown. “You house- 
keeping? I didn’t know you were married.” 

“I’m not yet.” 

“What are you doing with those choco- 
lates and meat, then?” 

“Going to see my girl.” 

“Do you have to furnish the family 
with meat already?” 

“Oh, no. The sweets are for the girl 
and the meat is for the dog. I have to 
square both.”—London Telegraph 


A sweep and a baker in a small English 
country town had quarreled. Strangely 
enough, they had exactly the same names. 
One morning the local paper contained the 
following announcement : 

“In consequence of frequent and irritat- 
ing mistakes, John Jones, the baker, begs 
to announce that he is not the same person 
as John Jones, the sweep, and that he has 
no connection with the latter.” 

But he was more irritated than ever 
when he read the sweep’s reply, which ap- 
peared in the next copy of the paper: 

“John Jones, the sweep, who was de- 
clared yesterday to be a different person 
from, and to be in no way connected with 
John Jones, the baker, wishes to be known 
in future as ‘Lucky John Jones.’ ”— 
Answers (London) : 
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The hum of industry 
in your safe deposit box 


IMPORTANT developments in 
leading industries stir the think- 
ing of the far-sighted bond buyer. 
He is on the lookout for well- 
secured bonds—of well-known 
industrial companies with estab- 
lished records of earnings. 
Bonds which we offer must 
first pass our searching analysis 
before we purchase the issues in 
whole or in part and distribute 





them to the investors of the 
country through our nation-wide 
organization. 

Our nearest branch office will 
gladly put you on our advice list. 
By this means, you will be 
apprized promptly of new bond 
issues which carry our recom- 
mendations. 

Our branch offices are in the 
leading cities, 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Were right on the ground 


















J 
“Three Generations of Farm 
Mortgage Investments” — 


tells how grandfather, father and son 
invested in Farm Mortgages without loss 
of a dollar. The true story is told by 
the son. Send for this pamphlet, also 
descriptive pamphlet “‘W" and current 
offerings of Real Estate First Mortgages 
and High Grade Bonds. 


ea rs rieol Seo Nene cntrs SSoaBebD 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 




























STUDY COURSE 
For Homes, Churches, 
Schools, 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 


THE INDEPENDENT 


fortnightly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1923. State of New York, County of 
New York, ss: Before me, a Commissioner of 
Deeds, in and for the State and county eeonsents, 
personally appeared Harold deWolf Fuller, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of the og 3 
ENT, and that the following is, to the best 0 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in a 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printe 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


5 hat the names and addresses of the pub- 
re hy editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher—The National Meee f 
Corporation, 140 Nassau Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Editor—Harold deWolf Fuller, 140 os 
Street, N. Y. O. Managing Editor—None; Busi- 
ness Managers—None. 


. That the owners are: (Give name and ad- 
Pm of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 


Published 


kly Corporation, 140 Nas. 
m ag mong ig ah Emile Berliner, — 


mbia Road, Washington, D. ©.; R. A. 
ag 130 East 15th Street. N. Y 0.; gomee 3S. 
Clinton, P. O. Box 7, Boston, Mass.; R. Fu 4 
Cutting, 32 Nassau Street, N. C.; Est. of 2 
R. De Lamar, deceased, 49 Wall Street, a 
» 4 ; Charles S. Fairchild, 37 Fifth Ave., N. 
Y. ©.; Emil Fischl, 19 Nassau Street, N.. 3; $' 
Fabian Franklin, 617 West 113th Street, N. Y. 
&.: Harold deWolf Fuller, 140 Nassau Street, 

4 : A, B. Hepburn, 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
mtington, 15 West —— eo 
Hyams, P. Sg 


hicago, Illinois; 

font N. Y. ©.; Finley J. Shepard, 120 Broad- 
way, N. Y. ©.; William Sloane, 575 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. ©.; Frederick W. Souza, 605 West 112th 
Street, N. Y. ©.; Frederick Strauss, 54 Wall 
Street, N. Y. O.; Paul M. Warburg, 17 East 80th 
Street, N. Y¥. ©.; Edwin 8S. Webster, 147 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass.; O. Werner, 553 Bighth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Independent Corporation, 
22 West 19th Street, N. Y. C., whose stockholders 
owning one per cent or more are: Charles B. 
Alexander, 120 Broadway, N. Y. ©.; Charles R. 
Crane, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 0.; Wesley W. 
Ferrin, 22 West 19th Street, N. Y. O.; W. BE. Finn, 
165 Broadway, N. Y. ©.; Hamilton Holt, 22 West 
19th Street, N. Y. ©.; Estate of Jacob H. Schiff, 
52 William Street, N. Y. C.; The Stadacona Co., 
99 John Street, N. Y. O. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state). Emile Berliner, 1458 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles S. Fairchild, Caze- 
novia, N. Y.; John A. Garver, 55 Wall Street, 
N. Y. C.; L. F. Loree, 32 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
C.; Louis Marshall, 120 Broadway, N. Y. ©.; 
Ogden LL. Mills, 15 Broad Street, N. Y. O©.; 
J. P. Morgan, 23 Wall Street, N. Y. ©.; John T. 
Pratt, 52 Broadway, N. Y. O©.; Mortimer L. Schiff, 
52 William Street, N. Y. ©.; Finley J. Shepard, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. ©.; William Sloane, 575 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ©.; Harold H. Swift, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Henry R. Towne, 420 Park Avenue, 
C.; Henry Walters, 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
C.; H. H. Westinghouse, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 

William Woodward, 9 East 86th Street, 
N. % @, That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or secur- 
ity holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
Person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


H. deW. FULLER, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1923. 


(Seal.) O. WERNER, 
Commissioner of Deeds, N. Y. County. 
(My commission expires March 1, 1925.) 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. Typee. 

1. Where are the South Sea islands? How 
long would it take to go from the United 
States to the Marquesas? 

2. Who were some of the literary contempo- 
raries of Herman Melville? 

8. How does Herman Melville differ from most 
American authors of whom you have heard? 

4. Parkman’s “Oregon Trail’? and Melville’s 
“Typee’”’ are both examples of personal 
narrative. What characteristics should a 
personal narrative have? 

5. Why do the South Sea islands interest most 
people in the United States — especially 
those who live in eities? 

6. How did an ocean voyage in the days of 
Melville differ from an ocean voyage today? 

7. What spirit moves the writer of ““Typee’’? 

8. When you have read the chapters from 
“Typee” tell what sort of man you think 
Herman Melville was. Would he have been 
a pleasant or a disagreeable companion? 

9. What characteristics of style mark Mel- 

ville’s work? 

In what sort of things did Melville take 

deepest interest? 

Give a talk in which you tell how the Mar- 

quesas gained their name. 

Read aloud the description of the Pacific 

Ocean. What makes the description at- 

tractive? 

Perhaps you have read Washington Irving’s 

essay called “‘The Voyage.” If so, compare 

that essay and these chapters. Which writer 
makes greater appeal to you? Why? 

Describe the island of Nukuheva. Does it 

seem an island that it would interest you 

to see? 

Write the story that the man who brought 

out cocoanuts to the ship, might have told. 

Give the story in his own words. Assume 

his individuality. 

Tell about the coming of the “mermaids.” 

How does Chapter III remind you of 

“Treasure Island’? 

How does the author write about his de- 

sertion of the ship in such a way that you 

still admire him. 

Tell the story of the whaler that made the 

long voyage. How does that story resemble 

the story of ‘‘The Ancient Mariner’? 

Write an original story founded: on an 

imaginary adventure on board the myste- 

rious whaler. 

Who were the Typees? What does the 

mention of them make you anticipate con- 

cerning ‘the events that will be narrated 
in succeeding chapters? 


Student Scholarships 
Projects. 
1. Give a talk in which you explain the 
project. 
2. How will it be possible to establish such 
scholarships ? 
38. How will the plan be of benefit to the 
communities ? 
- Basic Principles of Liberty. 
Read aloud the five propositions named in 
the article. Explain every proposition. 
2. Turn to the section of The Independent 
that tells the story of the week. What is 
there in the story of the week that is in 
any way related to any one of the five 
propositions? Explain any relationship that 


17. 


as Community 


you find. 
IV. The Story of the Week. 
1. Give a “news talk” in which you bring 


together in one well-organized speech the 
six or seven most important events of the 
week, 

2. What news of the week is most likely to 
be remembered in years to come? Why? 

3. What news of the week has the most to do 
with the welfare of the United States? Ex- 
plain your answer. 

V. John Morley. 

1. Give a talk in which you tell why John 
Morley was a man worthy of the highest 
admiration. 

2. Explain the statement concerning. John 
eg fel “He was the apostle of the human- 
ities.” 

VI. Economic Ills and Governmental Cures. 

1. When is it proper to use foreign words, 
as in the title of the article? 

2. Express in one sentence the principal 
thought of the article. 


1. “The churches will never fail permanently 
to keep their hold.” What arguments does 
the writer advance in support of this belief? 


- Are the Churches Losing Their Hold? : 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 
I. Some Thoughts on Laissez Faire. 


1. 


2. 


13. 


4, 
V. 
1. 
2. 


Vi. 


1. 
2. 


Show how Mr. Franklin thinks the emer- 
gency rent laws of New York have affected 
the housing situation. 

Why has “the dogma of laissez faire fallen 
into deserved discredit’? 

What does he consider sound in the doc- 
trine? 

What does he consider is the proper atti- 
tude toward laissez faire? 

Can you apply his argument to the unem- 
ployment situation in England? 

Show how the rejection of the laissez faire 
doctrine was ‘fully warranted” in the case 
of child labor and factory legislation. 


Domestic. 

What differences are there between what is 
called the present ‘whiskey rebellion” and 
the Whiskey Rebellion of Washington’s 
time? Make a careful comparison of like- 
nesses and differences. 

What were Governor Pinchot’s charges and 
recommendations? What action on Prohi- 
bition did the Governors take? 

Summarize the President’s action on coal, 
transportation, wheat, foreign investments 
and appointments. 

Discuss the merit system in Presidential 
appointments. 

Explain the advice on foreign policies given 
us by Senator Smoot, Senator King and 
Lloyd George. 

What grounds are there for Lloyd George’s 
fear of a “wave of autocracy which is 
sweeping over the world’’? 

Describe the action of the Shipping Board. 
Describe the action of the Oklahoma Leg- 
islature. 

Sum up the matters affecting the fortunes 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Describe the aspects of Labor activity re- 
ferred to. 

Explain the proposal for “a national centre 
in Palestine.” Look up the difficulties it 
has encountered. 

Compare the present form of our govern- 
ment of the Philippines with the forms of 
government which existed in the colonies of 
Great Britain in America in 1750. 
Compare the movement for independence in 
the Philippines with the movement for in- 
dependence in the American colonies of 
Great Britain. 

Sketch the growth of self-government in 
the Philippines. 

Was there any difference in the attitude 
of the Wilson administration and of the 
Harding administration toward the Philip- 
pines? 2 

John Morley, England. 

Look up the life of John Morley and make 
a brief sketch of its historical importance. 
Why are his relations with Gladstone 
stressed ? 

Why did he “examine each one” of “three 
hundred thousand distinct pieces of paper” 
left by Mr. Gladstone? 

What characteristics of Mr. Morley as a 
man and as an author are emphasized here? 
Why do you think the life of Disraeli ap- 
pealed to him less than the life of Glad- 
stone? 

What is the historical importance of the 
people cited as representatives of the Vic- 
torian Age? 

Describe the plan of General Smuts “to end 
the stalemate in the reparations situation.” 


France, Germany. 

Describe the attitude of Poincaré toward 
the Stresemann government and “the offers 
of Hugo Stinnes.” 

Explain the difficulties of the Stresemann 
government. 

Describe in detail the position of the French 
President. Compare his position with that 
of the President of the United States. 
Explain the reference to Casimir Perrier. 
Are the Churches Losing Their Hold? 
How does Mr. Prichard answer the ques- 
tion? 

Describe the “hold” of the churches in colo- 
nial America. 

Student Scholarship § as 

Projects. 

Explain what it means by Community 
Projects for student scholarships. 

What suggestions are made for their estab- 
lishment? 


Community 


